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THE THIRD KNOCK-OUT FOR McNARY-HAUGENISM 


farm-relief bill recently received, at the hands of both 

Democrats and Republicans in the Senate, its third 
suecessive knock-out in the last three years. This means, accord- 
ing to Arthur P. Chew in the Philadelphia Farm Journal, that 
“four years of strenuous campaigning by the McNary-Haugenites 
has not materially changed the attitude of Congress on farm 
relief by the price-fixing, 
surplus-dumping, excise-taxing 
plan.” But it does not mean, 
the editorial writers and Wash- 
ington correspondents agree, 
that MeNary-Haugenism has 
retired from the ring. The 
defeat of this farm-aid bill, 
which aimed to check the 
ruinous price-depressing in- 
fluence of overproduction and 
crop surpluses, does not end 
the fight, we are told; it will 
be continued at the polls in 
the coming Congressional elec- 
tions, and will be renewed in 
the next Congress. The tem- 
per of the corn and wheat belt 
four months hence will be a 
big factor in the political out- 
come. Supporters of McNary- 
Haugenism are already threat- 
ening Eastern Republicans 
with a party split and a tariff 
revolt. ‘‘The Western farm 
_ upheaval is no longer a revolt, 
but a revolution,’ one ob- 
server reports. For the defeat 
of the MceNary-Haugen bill, 
predicts the Chicago Tribune, ‘‘the Midwestern farmer is going to 
send Washington a bill of another sort”’; and in an editorial in 
the Des Moines Register headed ‘‘Keep Up the Fight for the 
Farm,” we read: 

“There should not be the least discouragement from the 
adverse vote of this Congress. The national campaign of 1928 
‘already looms in the foreground. We are to have important 
elections in November. There will be a new Congress before the 
issues are finally fixt for the campaign. An affirmative fight for 
the farm will win.” 

What is this MceNary-Haugen farm-relief bill, which Congress 
has three times rejected, but on which the farm bloc seems to 
have set its heart? In order that our crop surpluses may be 
disposed of abroad and fair prices for farm products maintained 
at home, it would provide a powerful board and a large sum 
The Springfield Union, for example, recalls that— 


. GLUTTON FOR PUNISHMENT, the MeNary-Haugen 


of money. 


SPOILING THE VIEW 
—Smith in the Sacramento Bee. 


‘Originally the agricultural committee of the House believed 
that the plan would work if the Government spent $375,000,000 
solely for purchases of wheat, corn, cotton, cattle and hogs. The 
very magnitude of this subsidy helped to bring about the defeat 
of the project in the House. 

‘““In taking it up in the Senate, McNary first reduced the 
amount to $250,000,000 without any guaranty of $75,000,000 
to cotton. Even this amount seemed to stagger some Senators, 
and the corn-belt lobbyists 
agreed to reduce it to $150,- 
000,000, with the understand- 
ing that the Southern Senators 
might have one-half of it.’ 


And in Mark Sullivan’s 
Washington correspondence in 
the New York Herald Tribune 
we learn these further details 
concerning the bill that was 
killed in the Senate two days 
later: 


“‘Tts sponsors in the Senate, 
trying to rid it of controversial 
features, began by dropping 
the tariff as the measuring 
stick for the fixt price. In the 
early draft the price of farm 
crops was to be fixt at the 
price abroad plus the American 
tariff plus the cost of trans- 
portation to America. As 
the bill now stands it still 
provides for a fixt price, but 
the government agency 
charged with fixing the price 
can use their judgment. 

“A second feature, now 
dropt, was the original pro- 
viso that whenever foreign 
farmers should send their prod- 
ucts to America to take 
advantage of the high fixt price here, the President should de- 
clare an embargo, which would have constituted the greatest 
extension of the protective tariff ever attempted. 

‘Tn yet other respects the bill has been changed, either to meet 
objections from some sections or to recruit friends from others. 
At various times cotton has been in the farm-relief bill and out of 
it; naval stores, turpentine and resin have been in the billand 
out of it; butter and dairy products have been in and out. 

‘Tt is doubtful, however, whether any process of amelioration 
ean remove what is the essential heart of the bill, which is the 
same thing that Senator Bruce of Maryland, from a standpoint 
of opposition, calls ‘the vital, the radical, the incurable, irremedi- 
able infirmity of the bill.’ 

“That is the assessment of an equalization fee on every bushel 
of wheat or pound of pork, as the case may be; and the compul- 
sory collection of that fee from every individual farmer by the 
power of the Federal Government. This heart of the bill can be 
stated in a five-sentence summary of its mechanism. A year’s 
wheat crop, for example, is to be separated into two parts One 
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part is to be sold in America at a high price, higher than the 
average in the past. The other part is to be sold abroad for 
whatever price can be obtained in competition with foreign 
countries. This sale abroad will mean a loss. The loss on sales 


abroad is to be met by an equalization fee to be assessed against 
the portion of the crop sold in America and to be paid ultimately 
by every farmer, each in proportion to the size of his crop.” 


An interesting light on the geographical distribution of 
MeNary-Haugenism is shed by the following statement in the 
Des Moines Capital: 


““The States which cast both their senatorial votes for the farm- 
aid bill were Arizona, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Ne- 
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BOYS MUST NOT PLAY WITH DANGEROUS WEAPONS 


—McGonigle in the Philadelphia Farm Journal. 


braska, New Mexico, Oklahoma, Oregon, South Dakota, Tennes- 
see and Washington. Illinois would undoubtedly have been 
added to this list if Senator McKinley had been present. Neither 
of the North Dakota Senators voted. Senators Fess and Willis 
of Ohio both voted with the opposition. This shows how the 
lines were drawn from the standpoint of geography.” 


What settled the fate of the bill in the Senate, many papers 
agree, was Secretary Mellon’s analysis and arraignment of it in 
a letter to its sponsors. After the publication of this letter, 
Representative Gilbert N. Haugen said: ‘‘There is no use 
making any further drive for farm relief now. We have had our 
day in court.’”’ Mr. Mellon argued that the bill was economically 
unsound; that its enactment would increase the cost of living, 
because the people would pay the equalization fee and all loss 
involved in selling products abroad; that the purchasing power 
of wages would be lowered; and that one result would be to 
increase production and decrease consumption. Moreover— 


“The purpose intended to be accomplished by the bill is to 
raise the prices of wheat, corn, cotton and live-stock above world 
prices. A board known as the Federal Farm Board, for which is 
appropriated $250,000,000, plus $300,000 for immediate ex- 
penses, is to arrange with cooperative associations and other 
dealers to purchase, store, or export the surplus of these commodi- 
ties beyond the demand for home consumption. The taking of 
this surplus off the home market is to raise the price in the home 
market. The surplus is to be sold abroad even if the foreign 
price is below cost. The loss on the storage, or on the sale of the 
surplus abroad, is to be paid in the first instance out of the fund 


appropriated from the Treasury. It is proposed to reimburse the 
fund by a fee (‘equalization fee’) or tax on all those commodities 
sold by the farmer. 

“Tn other words, it is hoped to raise prices on part of the crop 
by taking a loss on a smaller part of it, and the method by which 
this is to be done is to divide the crop into two parts—the larger 
to be sold to American consumers at high prices and the smaller 
part to be sold abroad to foreign consumers at cheaper prices or 
even below the cost of production. The loss incurred in giving 
this advantage to foreign consumers is to be covered by money 
from the Treasury and from the higher prices paid by American 
consumers. 

“It is, of course, apparent at once that the effect of the bill will 
be to inerease the cost of living to every consumer of the five basic 
agricultural commodities in this country. The ‘equalization 
fee,’ while it purports to be paid by the farmer, will be included 
in the increased price of the commodity and will, in the end, be 
borne not by the farmer but by the consumer. The net result will 
be that the American consumer will pay “the increased domestic 
price which, of necessity, must include the ‘equalization fee’ 
of the loss incurred in selling the surplus abroad. We shall have 
the unusual spectacle of the American consuming public paying 
a bonus to the producers of five major agricultural commodities 
with a resulting decrease in the purchasing power of wages, and 
at the same time contributing a subsidy to the foreign consumers, 
who, under the proposed plan, will secure American commodities 
at prices below the American level. European labor could 
purchase American products at a lower price and could live more 
cheaply than American labor. Foreign industrial costs would be 
lowered and the foreign competitors assisted in underselling 
American products abroad and in our home market. I can see 
no permanent relief for American agriculture through subsidizing 
foreign competition; and that, in my opinion, is what the bill, 
if it becomes a law, will do.”’ 


By a clever twist, taking one paragraph of this letter and 
substituting the words ‘‘Tariff bill” for ‘‘Haugen bill’ and 
“duty” for ‘‘equalization fee’’ Senator Borah converted it into 
an arraignment of the tariff, as follows: 


‘“‘Tt is, of course, apparent at once that the effect of the tariff 
bill will increase the cost of living to every consumer of manu- 
factured articles in this country. The duty, while it purports to 
be paid by the foreigner, will be included in the increased price 
of the commodity and will in the end be borne not by the for- 
eigner, but by the consumer. The net result will be that the 
American consumer will pay the increased domestic price which, 
of necessity, must include the duty or the loss incurred in selling 
the surplus abroad. We shall have the unusual spectacle of the 
American public paying a bonus to the manufacturer of manu- 
factured articles, with a resulting decrease in the purchasing 
power of wages, and at the same time contributing a subsidy 
to the foreign consumers, who under the proposed plan will secure 
American commodities at prices below the American level.”’ 


While many farm organizations have lined up behind the 
MeNary-Haugen bill, many others, according to B. F. Yoakum, 
an expert on railroads and agriculture, are strongly opposed to it; 
and in the Philadelphia Farm Journal we read: 


‘““We have declared that the surplus-dumping plan under 
government auspices was probably unworkable, even if all 
farmers were to participate in its benefits; and when it was pro- 
posed to subsidize a few special classes of farmers, at the expense 
of all other farmers as well as the general public, we have called 
such an outrage by its proper name. 

“Agriculture is reasonably prosperous. It will be more 
prosperous hereafter. But it will come about, not through 
subsidies and artificial government control, but through the 
steady increase in population, preservation of American markets - 
through the tariff, and the activity of farmers’ cooperative selling 
organizations on a large scale, with or without government help.” 


But a very different tone characterizes the statements of a 
number of farm leaders quoted by B. M. Kile in the Baltimore 
Sun. Thus Senator Capper of Kansas, publisher of influential 
farm journals, thinks it ‘‘most unfortunate’? that the Adminis- 
tration did not see fit to back the MceNary-Haugen bill. ‘“‘Speak- 
ing as a Republican,” he says, “‘I anticipate a strong reaction 
in the coming elections and stronger support for the measure in 
Congress next winter.” ‘‘This is only the beginning of the 
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fight,’’ declares Charles R. Hearst, President of the Iowa Farm 
Bureau, who is confident that ‘‘Congress must in the end act 
favorably.” “‘It is unfortunate that the Administration could 
not see the justice and advisability of giving the Haugen bill a 
chance to prove its worth,” says Chester Gray, of the American 
Farm Bureau Federation. And George N. Peck, Chairman of the 
Midwestern Committee of Twenty-two, is quoted as follows: 


“Industrial forces that control the present Administration are 
responsible for the defeat of the Haugen bill. Secretary Mellon, 
the spokesman for the industrial Hast, has unintentionally ren- 
dered farmers a great service, however, by his brutal candor in 
demanding as a permanent policy that American farmers sell 
their products to American industry at European peasant prices, 
which means industrialization of America at the expense of 
agriculture.”’ 


Dr. T. C. Atkeson, Washington representative of the National 
Grange, sees a new party coming to birth in the agricultural 
West as a result of the present conflict over farm relief. We read: 


“It is highly probable that out of the present situation there 
will arise three distinct parties. The South must remain Demo- 
cratic because of the Negro problem. The East will insist on its 
various forms of favoritism to industry—in other words, the 
present Republican policy. The Midwest and West will develop 
its own party. It may continue for a time to be known as the 
progressive branch of the Republican party, but it will soon be as 
separate and distinct as the present Democratic party.” 


With this suggestion in mind, let us see how the papers of the 
West and Middle-West react to the defeat of the McNary- 
Haugen bill. We do not find the bill as popular with the press 
as it is with the farm leaders. ‘‘Like all price-fixing measures, 
the bill is mischievous,’’ remarks the St. Joseph News-Press. 
“The farmer has been saved from his ‘friends,’’’ rejoices the 
Minneapolis Journal. ‘‘Sanity wins in the council of the solons,”’ 
exclaims the Chicago Evening Post, which goes on to say: 

“Tt is unfortunate that a Congress, wholly well disposed toward 
the farmer, and an Administration eager to promote his interests, 
should be compelled to face his displeasure—as it will in certain 
communities—because its good intentions were obstructed by 
those who loudly claimed to be the farmer’s better friends. But 


to have yielded to these ‘better friends’ would have been to be- 
tray sound principles for the sake of a dubious political advantage, 
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STILL CHASING IT 
—Thiele in the Mobile Register. 
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THE CRUSADER’S RETURN 
—Kirby in the New York World. 


with the certainty that the hour would arrive when the farmers 
themselves would discover they had been misled.” 


The bill spelled ‘‘special privilege,’’- declares the St. Louis 
Star. In the same city the Globe-Democrat expresses the opinion 


Cy 


that agricultural legislation along such radical lines ‘‘is not likely 
ever to have sufficient support for enactment’’; and in the Post- 
Dispatch we read: 


“Three important factors enter into this question as to why the 
farmer finds himself in a position where he can not make a living 
except in years when there is an unusual foreign demand for his 
products. 

“Wirst, and the most important, is the fact that the farmer sells 
his products in a free market and buys in a market protected by 
high tariff. To-day, the distrest farmer pays, on every necessity 
of life, several profit tolls from factory to retailer, and to this 
price is added an excessive protective tariff. If we were to take 
away this tariff wall and permit him to buy, as he sells, in a world 
free market, he would receive no more in dollars for his farm prod- 
ucts, but the purchasing power of his dollar would rise, and place 
him more nearly on an equal footing with the industrial world. 

“Second, our methods of farming have steadily advanced from 
the primitive to the highly scientific, which has put American 
farming on a plane where less man-power per acre is required, 
and which at the same time increases the marketable yield per 
acre. The result is overproduction in an overmanned industry. 

“Third, the consumption of purely edible food products is 
limited to the size of the national stomach, as measured by so 
many pounds per annum per man. Only increase in population 
can create an increase in consumption. 

‘Special privilege, meaning bonus, directly or indirectly, will 
only increase the farmer’s misery. <A positive reduction in the 
height of the tariff wall is the direction in which the farmer 
and those interested in his welfare should make the fight.” 


On the other hand, the Omaha Bee declares that the big lesson of 
this defeat to the farmer is ‘‘the need for continued fighting.” 
Says this Nebraska journal: 


“The farmer program earned for itself in this year’s fighting a 
wider support than it received at the time of the previous great 
contest in Congress. The issues that the farm program raises 
are big’ issues. 

‘‘Tt must be the aim of the farm leaders and those who are 
fighting with them to carry on a campaign of education among 
the people of the East. The rank and file of the people in the 
East would not willingly deny justice to agriculture. Their repre- 
sentatives voted against the farm program because they were 
afraid that the price of food would be increased.” 
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IS PROHIBITION WORTH $35,000,000 ? 


AYNE B. WHEELER’S ADMISSION that the total 

\ 5 \ cost of the campaign for putting Prohibition into the 

Constitution was in the neighborhood of $35,000,000 
was quickly seized upon by editors, both dry and wet, who could 
not wait until all the testimony was taken before telling their 
readers what they think of such a bargain. Considering it 
together with what Mr. Wheeler has told Senator Reed’s in- 
vestigating committee 
about the expenditures 
by the national Anti- 
Saloon League and State 
branches since the advent 
of Prohibition, the New 
York Daily 
moved to ery out upon 
this rush of money into 
the dry organization’s 
coffers. Another paper 
ealls it a ‘‘sordid enter- 
prise,” but newspapers 
on the dry side insist 
that Prohibition is cheap 
indeed at this price, and 
that the record of the 
Anti-Saloon League is 
one of generous devotion 
to an end ‘“‘both idealis- 
tic and nationally profit- 
able.”’ Of course, the 
figures are still incom- 
plete, as the senatorial 
campaign-fund investi- 
gating committee has 
still to go over the Anti- 
Saloon League books 
and to delve into the 
receipts and  expendi- 
tures of anti-Prohibition 
organizations. 

The $35,000,000 sum 
was said by Mr. Wheeler 
on the witness stand to 
have been  approxi- 
mately the total amount 
“that had been put into the fight for.educational and all progress 
during the thirty years,” and that it was the amount spent by 
all different agencies fighting for Prohibition. At the height 
of the campaign just before the adoption of the Highteenth 
Amendment the State and national Anti-Saloon League expendi- 
tures were said by Mr. Wheeler, who is the League’s general 
counsel, to have been about $2,500,000 a year. Receipts and 
disbursements for the six years since the enactment of Prohibi- 
tion, as far as the national organization is concerned, total 
$3,444,623 received and $3,430,285 disbursed. Mr. Wheeler also 
gave the receipts and expenditures for the five important State 
branches in Pennsylvania, New York, Indiana, Ohio and New 
Jersey. With these included, notes the New York Times, “‘the 
totals for the national organization and five State branches are 
$7,661,447 in receipts, and expenditures of $7,698,594, leaving 
a deficit of $37,147.’’ Using Mr. Wheeler’s figures as a basis, the 
conclusion has been reached in Washington, according to a New 
York World correspondent, “that upward of $60,000,000 all 
told has gone into the drys’ war-chest to force Prohibition on the 
nation and keep it there.’”’ Among other items that might be 
added in are the sums spent by the Woman’s Christian Temper- 
ance Union in Pennsylvania to pay for the enforcement of the 
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SPRINGING A LEAK 
—Shoemaker in the Chicago Daily News. 


State Prohibition Law, for which the legislature failed to appro- 
priate. The testimony on this point, brought out by Senator 
Reed, aroused at the time considerable discussion of the propriety 
of such private contribution to law enforcement. 

To quote the adverse comment first, ‘money, money, money, ie 
sighs the New York Daily News, as it considers the Wheeler 
testimony: 


“The League rakes it in from busybodies, sincere and in- 
sincere, from church people gone hysterical, and presumably 
from bootleggers afraid 
of return of light wines 
and beer. 

“Money, money, mon- 
ey. The League deals 
it out—in New York as 
elsewhere—to its well- 
paid officials, to bulldoz- 
ing lobbyists, to persons 
bent on saddling New 
York with laws beloved 
of farmers and Senator 
Borah.” 


Convineed that the 
sums mentioned by Mr. 
Wheeler are far from 
complete, the New 
Haven Journal-Courier 
roundly condemns the 
Anti-Saloon League: 


“The significance of. 
this sordid enterprise 
ought to be brought. 
home to every man and 
woman in the country 
who was misled into 
the belief that they were 
associating themselves 
with a great moral cru- 


sade, taking its ideal: 
from spiritual sources 
and its manners from 


the highest conception of 
social obligation. The 
leaders in the movement 
abandoned the idea of 
winning over the people 
of the country to Pro- 
hibition through educa- 
tional processes and 
adopted the method so 
familiar in political 
activities of making the almighty dollar do the trick. Just at 
that moment the crusade lost its character as a soul-stirring and 
soul-saving enterprise, and became an undertaking even less 
respectable in its vision than a party struggle into which so often 
enter the meanest passions of mankind.”’ 


The “‘splendid men and women” included in the Prohibition 
movement would be horrified, continues the Connecticut paper, 
if they were told that the prodigious sum of $35,000,000 had been 
used to promote the fortunes of a political party. And this huge 
fund, we are told further, was used in a professional political 
campaign. ‘‘From the moment the policy of leading the people 
to the support of Prohibition on high moral and spiritual grounds, 
through education, was abandoned, high-power commercial 
salesmanship took hold with the conscience well under control.” 

The Journal-Courier does not see how any one can now believe 
that Prohibition is ‘‘of popular origin and the unprejudiced child 
of popular demand”’: ‘ 

“The fact that it cost at least $35,000,000 to put it over proves 


conclusively to any one familiar with political history, that with- 
out such an expenditure of money it could not have been put 


over at all. Any proposed amendment to the Constitution or 


statute law which depends for its adoption upon the employ- 
ment of such an enormous fortune is per se of a most questionable 
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character. Thus far the Amendment has~ been opposed in 
all sections of the country, and a movement to have it repealed 
started, on the substantial ground that the Constitution is no 
place to lodge such a sumptuary act; that, if it has any rights, 
they are of a legislative and not of an organic character. To 
that intelligent objection may now be added the additional 
objection that it was deliberately put there by the arts and arti- 
fices hitherto unknown except to and practised only by political 
professionals. For the first time the fact is being established 
that a fraud has been practised upon the people of the country 
and that what those, who noisily preach law enforcement, are 
really demanding is an avowal of respect for the fraud. De- 
fense of the Highteenth Amendment has been made impossible 
from any angle of public morality or citizen obligation with 
which we are familiar, and we make claim to respect for both. 
The parting of the ways has been reached.” 


In Pennsylvania, the State whose polities has been under 
such searching analysis from Senator Reed and his colleagues, 
the Philadelphia Record observes that ‘“‘it must be recognized 
that the raising of private funds to secure the enforcement of a 
law and the disbursement of many millions to procure legislation 
are open to considerable criticism. ”’ 

Such an anti-Prohibition daily as the New York World remarks 
that for a “‘great moral movement” Prohibition ‘“‘required an 
astonishing amount of financial stimulus.’’ But in The World’s 
opinion, ‘“‘the real objection to the Anti-Saloon League is not to 
its finances but to its general political methods and to the ultimate 
goal it set itself.” 

But “‘no apology is needed for the amount spent for putting a 
permanent padlock on the great American saloon,”’ declares the 
Cleveland Plain Dealer, obviously more friendly to Prohibition: 


“Thirty-five millions in thirty years—a little more than a 
million a year. This is a big country. A million a year is less 
than one cent a year for each member of the American family. 

““Meanwhile, how much were the brewers, distillers, whole- 
salers, and retail dealers in intoxicants spending to avert a Pro- 
hibition régime which neither they nor others could help but 
know was approaching with steady stride? 

“*Does any one doubt for a moment that many times $35,000,- 
000 was spent in the thirty years preceding the Amendment by 
wet forces fighting to avoid extinction? 

*“One should not be scared by large figures. The question 
is not how much the drys spent to secure Prohibition, but how 
the money was collected and how used. This money, of course, 
was given in voluntary contributions by men, women, and or- 
ganizations sincerely convinced that the saloon was a curse and 
that the country would be benefited morally and economically by 
stopping the manufacture and sale of intoxicating liquor. No 
person was clubbed into giving; no person gave a dollar in order 
to save his job; not a cent was contributed by any one who 
expected to secure profit or favor thereby. 

‘And how was the money spent? No constituency was bought. 


_ No process of government was misused. 


“Tt was a case of dry propaganda against wet propaganda 


‘and, fortunately, the drys were adequately financed. Theirs 


was the up-hill fight. The wets were intrenched in habit and 
tradition; their strongholds had to be taken first by siege and 
then by storm. For the wets now to claim that the victory was 
not honest merely advertises themselves as bad losers.”’ 


Even more emphatic is the Boston Christian Science Monitor: 
“never were millions spent in a better cause and never did an 
investment pay bigger dividends even to those who had no share 
in making it.” After bestowing high praise on the Women’s 
Christian Temperance Union and the Anti-Saloon League, the 


_ Christian Science daily continues: 


was estimated at $2,000,000,000 annually. 
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“Seeking to bring disrepute upon either of these organizations 
because in their fight against evil which has engaged two genera- 
tions they have had to pay their bills with money is political 
buncombe. Instead of being an indictment, the statement of 
the sums raised is a tribute to the efficiency of the leaders, but 
even more to the sacrificial devotion of the contributors. 
“Before the coming of Prohibition the Nation’s bill for drink 
How wonderful and 
admirable the strategy which put an end to that waste, together 


with the wo that attended it, by the expenditure of thirty-five 


million dollars in thirty years!” 


WHAT UPSET KING IN CANADA 


OOZE, BLOCS, BOOTLEGGERS, and smugglers, all 
played a part, it would seem from the dispatches, in the 
recent fall of Canada’s Liberal Government headed by 

William Lyon Mackenzie King. The King Government, which 
did not have a real majority (any more than the Republican 
Administration did in our Senate when the La Follette Progres- 
sives held the balance of power), hung on to the ‘‘slippery slopes 
of office” until the presentation of the Parliamentary report on 
the scandals in the Customs Service. This report, as the Op- 
position Toronto Mail and Empire (Conservative) has it, ‘‘gave 
a staggering account of rascalities committed by smugglers, of 
unfaithful service on the part of government employees. It was 
a tale of fortune-making by contraband traders on a grand seale.”’ 

It will be remembered that Sir Robert L. Borden, Conserva- 
tive, was Prime Minister of Canada through the war period. 
In July, 1920, Arthur Meighen, Conservative, became Prime 
Minister. In December, 1921, the Conservatives were beaten 
by the Liberals and W. L. Mackenzie King became Prime 
Minister. After the general election last October, the Liberal 
Government had 101 supporters, while there were 116 Conserva- 
tives and 28 Progressives and independents. Mr. King became 
Premier again, depending on the Progressive votes for his 
majority. According to a New York Times dispatch from Ot- 
tawa, serious charges were made at the opening of the Parlia- 
mentary session against the Customs Administration. After 
an investigation a report was made to Parliament admitting 
serious irregularities and censuring Jacques Bureau, Minister 
of Customs until last October. Conservatives also moved 
a vote of censure on Minister of the Customs Boivin. 

Then the Progressives turned ‘‘agin the Government” and 
Prime Minister King, fearing an adverse vote, asked the Governor- 
General, Lord Byng, to dissolve Parliament, preliminary to 
a general election. Lord Byng refused. Mr. King resigned. 
A few hours later Lord Byng called on former Premier Meighen 
to take charge of the Government again. After the new Goy- 
ernment went into office Parliament adopted the report of the 
committee investigating the customs scandals. 

While the ostensible reason for ousting the King Ministry is 
resentment aroused by these scandals, “‘its retention of power 
would have been of short duration had this condition not been 
revealed,’’ observes the New York Sun; ‘‘in Canada, as in other 
countries inspired by the English tradition in government, 
administration of publie affairs through compromises among 
blocs comprising an unstable legislative majority has not been 
accepted as satisfactory by statesmen or by the people.” 

In Canada conservative, liberal and independent papers agree 
that a new election should be held as soon as possible. The 
Montreal Gazette (Conservative) adds that the Liberals will have 
to reorganize their party, even tho ‘‘the process is likely to be 
slow and the way hard.’’ The Ottawa Journal (Conservative), 
which had long considered the Parliamentary situation ‘‘all 
but intolerable,’ feels that the Conservative party will be 
able to handle the crisis successfully. The Montreal Star (Inde- 
pendent) says that for the good of the country the Conservative 
party must be returned to power, backed by a large enough 
majority to insure their carrying out the measures necessary to 
reestablishment of business confidence ‘‘ without bargaining with 
this group or truckling to that prejudice, or trimming their 
sails to catch any casual wind.’”’ The Independent-Liberal 
Vancouver Sun likewise calls for a general election, and it thinks 
that ‘‘with a vigorous program of Maritime and Western de- 
velopment in front of them, Liberalism under aggressive leader- 
ship can go out and sweep this Dominion.” The Toronto Star 
(Liberal) and the Montreal Herald (Liberal) criticize Governor- 
General Byng for not accepting Prime Minister King’s advice to 
dissolve Parliament, and are inclined to believe that Lord Byng 
came very near to overstepping his constitutional prerogative. 


; 
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THE OLD CONVENTION SYSTEM 


THE DIRECT PRIMARY UNDER FIRE 


ENNSYLVANIA HAS MADE the direct primary a live 
P issue, remarks the independent Chicago Evening Post, 
following the Senate investigation into that State’s 
expensive primary. The best part of $3,000,000 is said to have 
been expended in the recent campaign. Both friends and oppo- 
nents of the primary plan of selecting candidates for public office 
have had much to say since the disclosures in the Keystone 
State, and on June 29 the New Jersey Republican State Con- 
vention committed the party to abandoning the primary system 
for nominating a Governor and United States Senators, and 
sponsored a return to the convention system. The Democrats 
of the State, on the other hand, declared flatly against any 
change in the primary law. 

The whole country, remarks the Jersey City Journal (Ind. 
Rep.) ‘“‘has been shocked by the revelation of the immense sums 
of money spent in the Pennsylvania primary, but thus far no 
sane solution of the primary problem has been presented.” It 
is clear to the independent Washington News, however, that 
“something is wrong with a system that makes a man or his 
friends spend more than a million dollars to get a job that pays 
only $10,000 a year.”’ Is the primary law at fault? Is the direct 
primary only for the rich man? Should we return to the conven- 
tion system, as Senator David A. Reed, Republican of Pennsyl- 
vania, suggests? These, observes the independent Indianapolis 
News, are some of the questions State legislatures will be called 
upon to answer when they consider their primary laws next 
winter. According to the Rochester Democrat and Chronicle (Rep.) : 


“Wor the first forty years under our Federal Constitution 
candidates were nominated by party caucuses, which came to be 
decried as corrupt. Then we passed to the convention system, 
which was held to be an improvement. Under the Seventeenth 
Amendment, adopted in 1913, came election of Senators by 
popular vote; and more than forty of the States put the direct- 
primary nominating system into force.” 


Thus, briefly, are we brought down to the present—to the 
Pennsylvania primary. In the opinion of David A. Reed, the 
junior Senator from that State: 


“There is one lesson that we have got to draw from this last 
primary, and that is that this beautiful rosy reformation we 
adopted twenty years ago, called the popular primary, is an 
illusion. The whole country is startled, and our friends the 
Democrats are pretending to be shocked, at the amount of money 
that was necessarily expended in this last campaign. The people 
who criticize it forget that they are talking about a hard-fought 
primary, in ‘a nation of 9,000,000 people ... to whom the 
lessons of the campaign and the preachments of the candidates 
have got to be carried. . . . Necessarily, in all propriety, the ex- 
penditures of vast sums were required because of the silly 
mechanism of primary elections. We have got to get back to 
the convention system.” 


» 
AND THE PRESENT PRIMARY SYSTEM 
—Morris in the New Haven Journal-Courier. 


“Certainly,” agrees the Republican Chicago Tribune, “direct 
primaries are a costly as well as dubious device in populous 
States.”’ In fact, maintains the Tulsa Tribune (Ind. Dem.) 
‘‘the primary can not operate without corruption. That is the 
thing which the Pennsylvania story is revealing.’””’ And The 
Independent believes that— 


“The Pennsylvania orgy should suffice as an object lesson to 
the country that the direct primary is a cumbersome expense 
which doubles the difficulties of an honest politician, puts a 
premium on wealthy backing, and in the end accomplishes 
nothing. Itisashockingly extravagant, inefficient, and improper 
method of choosing a party’s candidate.” 


Secretary of the Treasury Mellon, a resident of Pittsburgh, is 
quoted in the New York Times as saying that the money spent in 
the Pennsylvania primary was used only for lawful and legitimate 
purposes, and that the heavy expenditures were necessary because 
of the primary system, the large vote cast by the State, and the 
necessity for extensive advertising. As W. W.Jermane, Wash- 
ington correspondent of the Seattle Times, explains: 


“The three candidates for the Senatorship—Vare, Pepper, and 
Pinchot—were merely incidental to what was going on. All were 
victims of a pernicious system. They were hemmed ‘in by the 
most asinine law the American people ever have enacted for 
the regulation of political nominations. 

“Tt has been estimated that of the $3,000,000 thus far disclosed 
as having been used in the recent primary campaign, half, and 
perhaps more, went for rent of headquarters and clerical help, 
newspaper publicity, and the printing and mailing of circulars 
to individual voters. The newspaper advertising was not de- 
signed to gain editorial support, and did not do so. It was 
bought by the column and full page, just as it is bought by the 
retail merchants.” 


“New York State did a wise thing in reviving the convention 
system,” thinks the New York Herald Tribune (Ind. Rep.). For, 
it points out: 


“Party nominations are State affairs. They should be kept 
distinct from elections, over which Congress has regulative power. 
The convention system preserves this distinction, which is an 
important one. The smaller States may, perhaps, continue to 
use the primary without inconvenience. But it is too eumber- 
some and costly for the more densely populated States. 

“Tt would be better for Pennsylvania to go back to State 
conventions for State-wide nominations, as New York has done. 
The convention system srew unpopular because of abuses in the 
election of delegates. But those abuses have been magnified 
under the system of direct nominations—especially in the more 
populous States.” 


“The direct primary not only costs more in money, energy, 
time, and morale than the convention system ever did,” avers 
the independent Detroit Free Press; “but the country gets mue 
less for its money.”” Continues this Michigan daily: 
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; “Tf any new evidence that the primary system is fundamentally 
vicious and demoralizing and thoroughly out of tune with the 
whole theory of American government was needed; if any fresh 
proof that the primary system is a natural breeder of corruption 
in politics was required, the developments of the Pennsylvania 
contest have supplied the lack. 

“We do not mean to say that the raising of slush fands agere- 
gating two million dollars or more for the three Republican 
Senatorial candidates in the Keystone State is in any way 
excusable. If current reports are reasonably reliable, a good 
many things were done in Pennsylvania that are entirely beyond 
justification from any standpoint. 

“But it is true that the primary system provided wide-open 
opportunity for the use of the reprehensible methods which seem 
to have been employed. Except for the existence of the primary, 


scandal could not have reached the monstrous proportions it 
gained.” 


The great majority of American editors—Republican, Demo- 
cratic, and independent—however, seem to be in favor of retain- 
ing the direct primary, despite the recent spending orgy in 
Pennsylvania. ‘‘The primary, the method, the mere machinery 
is not to blame,” declares the New York World (Ind. Dem.); 
“men who are willing to buy elections will buy them under any 
system.’’ ‘The blame for the vulgar and commercialized per- 
formance must rest upon the candidates,”’ agrees the Columbus 
Ohio State Journal (Rep.); “individual responsibility can not be 
evaded by abusing the system.” ‘‘If there were no direct 
primaries,”” argues Mr. Hearst’s Baltimore American, ‘‘Senator 
Pepper’s plutocratic supporters would have dictated his re- 
nomination. With the direct primary in force, they spent more 
than a million and a half dollars to nominate him—and failed.” 
“Tf the return to a convention system, easily controlled by a 
political boss, is effected, the costs of corrupting elections will be 
reduced, but not the corruption itself, which will be made easier,” 
asserts Senator Capper, Republican of Kansas, in an interview 
with David Lawrence, of the Consolidated Press. And in the 
opinion of the independent Newark News: 


“While it would be silly to claim that the primary has fulfilled 
all expectations, its enemies can not condemn it for the purpose 
of exalting a system that has been prolific in corruption and much 
easier for bosses to manipulate. They can not make out a con- 
vineing case by pretending there were no saturnalias of ex- 
penditure under the convention system. 

“Tt is not a question of method, but of honesty. If the electo- 
rate and the political leaders are not clean, the convention will not 
make them more moral than the primary. Pennsylvania is a 
glaring illustration of the cupidity of rich men with an ambition 
for political power and the venality of poor men who like ‘easy 
money.’ The convention would have been easier and cheaper 
for the rich men; that’s all.”’ 


“What the enemies of the direct primary want is the oppor- 
tunity to practise more corruption with less publicity and less 
interference,’’ asserts the Winston-Salem Journal (Dem.). A 
more moderate view is held by the independent Springfield 
Republican, which says: 


- “Some of us can remember the convention system of old and 
the interminable scandals associated with it. As for the use of 
money in actual bribery, the facilities offered by the convention 
system for concentrating the dollar pressure upon a few men 
whose votes are needed far surpass those offered by a popular 
primary. That is one reason why those who favor the boss 
system want nominating conventions restored.” 


-The Norfolk Virginian-Pilot ‘“‘is not deeply imprest” with the 
antiprimary speech of Senator Reed, of which we have quoted a 
part. To this independent Democratic paper: 


_ “The eritical weakness of the Reed argument is its failure to 
distinguish between the cost of making current ‘the preach- 
‘ments of the candidates’ and the cost of actually putting the 
candidates across. In Senator Reed’s argument these two 

missions are identical. In point of fact there is no identity at 
all. A comparatively small outlay for general publicity would 
suffice to acquaint even the Pennsylvania ‘nation of 9,000,000 
people’ with the few fundamental issues of the campaign, with 


the pertinent facts in the records of each of the candidates. 
The newspapers penetrate to every nook and corner, and anything 
of importance said by any candidate in the evening is known 
from one end of the State to the other the next morning. 

‘““But—and here is the central fallacy of the Reed argument— 
the politicians are not content with merely ‘informing’ the 
people. It is the job of the campaign managers to put their 
candidates over. That is what costs big money. The hiring 
of 50,000 ‘watchers’ in the Pittsburgh district, at $10 each, is not 
a part of the service of information, but a part of the crooked 
dragooning process by which voters, after they have been 
‘informed,’ are bribed to vote for a particular candidate or set 
of candidates regardless of what they think. 

“Tt is true that under the primary system the rich man is 
advantaged and the poor man penalized, but that is a handicap 


yA REFORM 
ECT PRIMApy~ 


THE BLACK EYE 
—Gale in the Los Angeles Times. 


that characterizes poverty in nearly every department of or- 
ganized society. Before we condemn the primary for withhold- 
ing nominations from the poor, let us find out how often the old 
convention system gaye nominations to poor men. Investiga- 
tion, we believe, will show that the fat political honors went to 
the rich and powerful under the convention system with about the 
same precision as under the primary. And the poor man with 
a genuine issue can still win in a primary, as witness Brookhart 
in Iowa. 

The Virginian-Pilot presumes for the primary system no divine 
right to be. It may have to_be abandoned for something better. 
But that something better does not appear to be the old conven- 
tion system.” 


That a ‘‘radical reform” is needed is apparent to the Republi- 
can Philadelphia Inquirer. But, asks this Pennsylvania daily: 


“Of what must it consist? Surely we can not go back to the 
old methods without amendment. But might it not be possible 
to combine the best features of the two systems? 

“The primary system as applied to Pennsylvania offices is 
weak in that it admits of no convention gathering. We nomi- 
nate candidates directly and must take them on faith, for there 
is no party principle, no party policy. Would it not be better 
if we could adopt the National Convention idea? It would work 
out this way: Aspiring delegates in each legislative district 
would announce themselves as representing individual candi- 
dates. The chosen delegates would assemble at Harrisburg and, 
in pursuance of their obligations, would make the nominations. 
The expense would be far less than under the present plan, for 
the struggle to get out an enormous vote in bulk would be 
eliminated. Something must be done.” 
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MORE “TRUST BUSTING” IN SIGHT 


N INDICATION that the Administration is awake 
“to the growing importance of the antitrust issue” 
is seen by the Norfolk Virginian-Pilot (Ind. Dem.) 

in the recent address of Col. William J. Donovan, Assistant 

Attorney-General in charge of “‘trust’’ prosecutions, in which he 

warned the six hundred New York State bankers attending their 

annual convention at Quebec that good trusts and bad alike will 
suffer if the people of the United States are aroused by the 
present tendency toward huge business mergers capable of 
restraining trade. While some 
Democratic dailies characterize 
the Colonel’s speech as a tardy 
recognition that the horse has 
been stolen, and that it is too late 
to lock the barn-door, the in- 
dependent Springfield Republican 
and the Democratic Atlanta Con- 
stitution agree that the warning 
is timely. Furthermore, declares 
the Springfield paper, ‘‘it should 
be remembered both by friends 
and critics of the Coolidge Ad- 
ministration, as well as by finan- 
ciers and corporation lawyers.” 
Colonel Donovan, we are re- 
minded, is in charge of all govern- 
ment prosecutions for violation 
of the antitrust laws, and Wash- 
ington correspondents assure us 
that his speech was approved by 

Attorney-General Sargent before 

it was delivered. Moreover, adds 

David Lawrence in one of his 

Consolidated Press dispatches, 

the general principles in it have 

been indorsed by President Coo- 
lidge. Political observers at the 

Capital are, therefore, inclined to 

view the Donovan speech as a 

new outline of the Administration 

policy toward large combines 
and mergers. According to The 

Virginian-Pilot: 
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“Colonel Donovan is commonly 
regarded as the real head of the 
present Department of Justice. 
When he speaks on these matters 
it may be assumed that in a very 
real sense his voice is the voice of the Administration. When he 
warns the bankers of New York State against indiscriminate 
consolidations of business enterprises, it may safely be assumed 
that the Administration views the recent tendency toward such 
consolidations with concern. 

‘“Whether the Administration’s concern is inspired by a desire 
to offset the growing tendency among Democratic leaders to 
make ‘big business’ the issue in the election this year and in 
1928 is a question to which no answer is now returnable. Butitis 
a fact that, with respect to the Department of Justice, practise 
squares with preachment.”’ 


“The early policy of the Coolidge Administration,’’ notes 
the independent Kansas City Star, ‘‘was to let business alone, 
so far as possible, to work out its own problems. But this policy 
apparently has been construed as a license to go the limit. The 
Donovan warning, therefore, is timely, for the people have been 
growing restive over recent corporation practises.’’ The Assis- 
tant Attorney-General, say Washington interpreters of his 
Quebee address, does not condemn large consolidations merely 
because of their size, but declares that they are a serious 


“THE CONSUMER HAS MORE TO FEAR” 


Than has the competitor in the present era of consolidation, 

declares Col. William J. Donovan, Assistant Attorney-General 

of the United States in charge of “‘trust’’ prosecutions. 

he explains, “‘present-day combinations for the most part deal 

with the immediate necessities of life, and are all the more 
likely to arouse public indignation.’’ 


economic and social danger when they eliminate competition, 
destroy individual initiative, and, to quote the Washington cor- 
respondent of the Baltimore Sun, ‘‘when men in industry 
award themselves profits disproportionate to their services.” 
‘‘His words were proper words,’’ maintains the independent 
Newark News, ‘‘because they were addrest to the men who 
have the power to say ‘yes’ or ‘no’ to merger propositions, 
and who are the real fathers of more than half of them.”’ 

‘‘No more important outline of policy, with reference to the 
conduct of business on a large 
scale, has come from the Coolidge 
Administration than the speech 
by Colonel Donovan,’ maintains 
David Léwrenece. Says this ex- 
perienced political observer in a 
Washington dispatch to the New 
York Sun: 


‘*Colonel Donovan’s speech is 
prompted by such experience as the 
Department of Justice has had with 
the merger of the bread manufac- 
turers and sundry investigations it 
has made recently of the tendency 
in the banking world to float se- 
curities on big business combi- 
nations. 

“Tn a nutshell, the speech is 
a warning to the investment: 


based on mergers of business 
which in themselves may be a vio- 
lation of antitrust laws or which 
may mean muleting the consumer 
through monopoly control of 
prices. It means that the Govy- 
ernment, while loath to act as 
supervisor of domestic loans, is 
rapidly feeling a responsibility to 
follow much the same policy as is 
being followed by the -Depart- 
ment of State in the matter of 
foreign loans. So the policy that 
is being considered is one which, 
on the one hand, will not involve 
any direct approval of domestic 
loans or guaranty thereof, and 
on the other hand will not cause 
big business or the banking world 
to hesitate to go ahead for fear of 
ultimate prosecution.” 


ea On 


In part, the Government’s 
chief prosecutor of ‘“‘trusts” said at the bankers’ convention: 


“The history of recent years reveals that, despite the earnest . 
efforts made to enforce the law, the trend toward combination 


has continued. This can only mean that the existing laws are 
not adequate to meet all the varying forms of combination that 
have been devised. 

‘“Where the purpose of men in industry is by combination and 
consolidation to so control that industry that they may eliminate 
competition, destroy individual initiative and by skilful devices 
award themselves profits disproportionate to their services, 
then these combinations are a serious economic and social danger. 


“The object of the old type of consolidation was to kill off. 


competition. To-day there is more of a spirit of cooperation in 
industry, and it is sought by agreement and understanding to 
stabilize prices and to allot territory and consumers. So that, 
in the present era of consolidation, the consumer has more to 
fear than has the competitor. The earlier combinations dealt 
with the basic supplies of industry, and while the effect on 
the individual was known and resented, it was not immediate 
and direct. Present-day combinations for the most part 
deal with the immediate necessities of life, and are all the 
more likely to arouse public indignation. 


bankers of America not to float’ 
securities to the American people. 


_ that illegal combinations be 
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“The bankers occupy a position which gives them unusual 
opportunity for properly directing the course of conduct and 
management of business. If there is to be a carrying out of 
the exprest desire of the business man that government be 
kept out of business, it is incumbent upon the business man 
and banker that he so conduct his business that there be no 
necessity for the intrusion of government into business. 

“Good sense alone should prompt the leaders of industry to 
apply an economic brake to undue consolidation and combination. 
And banking institutions, upon whose support these expansions 
must necessarily depend, should direct their efforts to that end. 

“Tt is not difficult to conceive that as a result of huge combina- 
tions being illegally formed and arbitrarily administered, the 
Government should be forced to interfere and take over and 
regulate these corporations, 
even tho in so doing there 
might be developed a bureau- 
cracy in the country, with at- 
tendant evils greater than those 
sought to be corrected. 

‘Tf that day should come it 
will be due, not so much to the 
desire of the people of this 
country to accept socialistic 
doctrine as to the folly of those 
who, in their dominion of in- 
dustry, have failed to conform 
to that principle of competition 
upon which our economic life 
has been based.” 


“All this probably will come 
as a surprize to the business 
world,” thinks the Pittsburgh 
Gazette Times (Rep.), which 
agrees, however, that ‘‘it is 
much better for all concerned 


prevented than that they be 
‘busted’ after being formed.” 
What Colonel Donovan has 
done, explains the Milwaukee 
Journal (Ind.), ‘‘is to warn the 
bankers that unless the ten- 
deney toward certain com- 
binations is halted, we shall 
have ‘trust busters’ on the ram- 
page again. Then the innocent 
will suffer with the guilty.”” There isn’t much hope that this 
reform will come, however, adds the Milwaukee paper. In 
fact, the Milwaukee Leader, a Socialist daily, considers the 
“trusts” are a natural product of economic evolution, and 
doubts whether they can be stopt by law. ‘‘The Sherman Anti- 


cee 


trust Law,’ asserts the Democratic Atlanta Constitution, *‘1s 
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_ supposed to prevent harmful combinations, but it does not 


always do so.” 


yea 


“may be confiscation, and there is the danger. 
the combination except the farmer. 


As another Democratic paper, the Memphis 
Commercial Appeal, remarks: 


‘Half a dozen groups in the United States control about 
everything. They issue securities, and the public buys. They 
get their cuts by the way of commissions and underwriting. 


Just as soon as depression begins, there will be an uproar in 


America. Those who formed these combines are running easy 
under the egis of the Harding and Coolidge Administrations. 
Normaley helps them. When time for regulation comes, there 
Everybody is in 
The whole system is likely 
to become more oppressive than was Czarism in Russia’s most 
reactionary era.” 


To the Chicago Journal of Commerce, however, the Donovan 
warning sounds ‘‘hysterical.’’ ‘‘His challenge to business,” 
declares the Cleveland Times (Ind. Rep.), ‘‘is incongruous, and 
only the fact that Colonel Donovan happened to be vested 


with broad powers made his attack on modern industrial con- 


solidations of any importance.’ In the opinion of the Chicago 


business daily: 


DUSTING IT OFF 
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“The whole attitude of the public toward business, and of 
business toward the public, has been changed in the last 
twenty years. The public does not regard business as a culprit 
which needs to be punished by legislation. The public does 
not regard large combinations as a menace which needs to be 
prevented for the sake of public safety. The hope and 
promise of American business lies in the maintenance of large 
production and of commensurate consumptive demand, through 
mass production and the consequent reduction of costs. Neither 
legislation nor judicial decisions will be able to hold back the 
tendency of business toward operation in large units.” 


Furthermore, avers the New York Journal of Commerce, “‘if 
we are to assume that Colonel Donovan’s description of pres- 
ent-day combinations is fairly 
typical, then the public has 
more to gain than to lose’ 
by encouraging mergers. Con- 
tinues this paper: 


“Without doubt many of 
the combinations of the nineties 
were built upon the ruins of 
minor competitors, but the 
reasons for that were due not 
so much to the malicious inten- 
tions of big producers as to the 
hostile attitude of the Govern- 
ment toward pools, price agree- 
ments, division of territory and 
all the other schemes to sta- 
bilize industry and mitigate 
the violence of unregulated 
competitive practises. 

“Had it not been for re- 
pressive Federal legislation, a 
cooperative instead of a de- 
structive type of combination 
might have prevailed and have 
set standards quite different 
from those to which we have 
accustomed ourselves. Simi- 
larly, but for a change in the 
attitude of our regulatory and 
legislative bodies, the newly 
awakened interest in attempts 
to regularize business opera- 
tions would have had little 
chance to manifest itself. 

‘““Now, however, that the 
opportunity is offered to accom- 
modate mergers to a more rationalized, less destructive sort of 
business reorganization, the general consuming public stands to 
gain rather than to lose. At least the consumer is not subjected 
by the modern type combination to the menace of the absolute 
monopoly. The merger of the old type, frequently wasteful 
and overcapitalized, could not, even had it desired, benefit the 
public by sharing the gains of productive economies. Its 
advantage too often rested merely upon its power to mulet 
the public. The type of merger described by Colonel Dono- 
van should not only be able to enjoy extra profits for itself 
from superior organization, but, falling short of monopoly, 
it can be forced to share its advantages with the consumer.”’ 


\ \ 


= 


SHERMAN 


—Reid for the Bell Syndicate. 


In the opinion of The Wall Street Journal, however: 


‘Some passages of the Assistant Attorney-General’s remarks 
ean only be explained on the ground that he has not yet succeeded 
in clarifying his own mind on the subject of big corporation 
management. ‘It may well be,’ he says, ‘that business consolida- 
tion can be effected so as to eliminate waste of economic effort 
without detriment to the public.’ 

“Tf that is the ease, and it undoubtedly is, it remains for 
Colonel Donovan to express himself more specifically upon the 


-alleged inadequacies of existing law. Just how is existing law 


inadequate? Are evils actually being perpetrated through the 
agency of combination which no law can be invoked to stop? 
What are they? 

“Tf the question of the sufficiency of the laws against restraint 
of trade is to be raised at all, it will have to be followed through 
more effectively than Colonel Donovan has done in this address, 
or we shall all be left in a worse state of mind than before.” 
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TO MAKE OUR ROADS THE WORLD’S BEST 


VERYBODY USES THE ROADS, and the most im- 
portant single governmental activity undertaken in this 


decade to benefit all the people, thinks Secretary of 
Agriculture Jardine, is the Federal road-building program by 
which the Government shares the burden of road construction 
with the various States. Late in June Congress passed, and 
President Coolidge approved, the ‘‘good roads bill,’ and an ap- 
propriation of $165,000,000 thus became available to the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. Eventually, says Dr. Jardine in a Uni- 
versal Service article, our system of road construction ‘‘will pro- 
vide the finest system of highways in the world.” “‘The Senate 
acted wisely in passing the road bill,’’ declares the Atlanta Con- 
stitution, ‘‘for all Federal aid roads are strategically located for 
military purposes, and are post-roads by mandate. There is, 
therefore, every good reason why the Government should aid in 
their construction.’”’ Nevertheless, six Senators voted against 
the measure, taking the position that, inasmuch as most of the 
money would be spent in the South and West, the East would 
pay a disproportionate share of the cost. As the Buffalo Express 
points out: 

‘“Senator Reed of Pennsylvania is one. Fighting the road 
appropriation bill, he calls it a scheme to return to smaller 
Western States all the money they pay in taxes to the Federal 
Treasury and something added besides. And on its face that 
appears the truth. But Senator Reed doesn’t take into account 
that the Government is the largest.landowner in the States of 
the West, in some more than a half of the total land area being 
public domain, from which the State governments. receive no 
taxes. Yet to reach these great areas and to make the several 
parts of the State accessible by good roads, the roads must be 
constructed over the public domain. The so-called Federal aid, 


therefore, is nothing more than a property owner’s assessment 
for a public improvement from which he benefits.” 


As for the argument that the East pays a disproportionate 
share of the cost of the country’s road, the Mobile Register says: 


“This nation is a unit as far as the Federal Government is 
concerned, and must make its provisions where provisions are 
needed. Do we not tax the interior to protect the coast-line, 
and do we not tax the coast-line to build post-offices in the in- 
terior? 

“Highways are used universally. The people of the Hast are 
as much entitled to travel over the roads of Idaho as over the 
highways of Connecticut. The people of the West are not 
discriminated against in traffic over the roadways of New 
England.”’ 


The United States now spends $1,000,000,000 a year for high- 
ways, and motorists, through various vehicle taxes, pay 65 per 
cent. of the bill, according to the American Automobile Associa- 
tion. ‘‘And good roads are no longer merely avenues for pleasure 
automobiles,’ points out Lieutenant-Governor Lowman, of 
New York, in the New York Evening Journal; ‘‘they have be- 
come great arteries of transportation.’’ Besides, adds Attorney- 
General Ottinger, also of New York, ‘‘nothing is more important 
than the linking together of the States by the use of national 
highways.”’ ‘‘The improved road is well worth the cost,” 
maintains the New York American, and the Washington Star 
reminds us that “billions of dollars’ worth of automobiles have 
been wasted on rough roads.’’ The increasing number of auto- 
mobiles is also mentioned by The Iowa Homestead, of Des Moines, 
as an argument in favor of good roads. In that State, we are 
told, there is now an average of one automobile for every farm. 
In fact, says Representative Kemp, of Louisiana, in The National 
Spectator, of Washington: 


“The effect of highway transportation in binding our country 
more closely together can not be overestimated. The Federal 
Government is using 1,205,572 miles of highway every day in the 
Post Office service. In the use of this mileage 30,060,816 in- 
dividuals are being served. More roads are needed for local, 
State, national, and even international traffic, and the mere 


fact that the public of this country is to-day spending between 
$8,000,000,000 and $9,000,000,000 annually in the acquisition of 
ears and for their upkeep is evidence that it will not only support 
but will demand a continued reasonable road improvement. 

“Studies made by the Bureau of Education of the United States 
show that in 1924 there were 19,656 motor-buses in use by rural 
schools and 470,000 children were transported daily to them by 
motor-vehicles. From the standpoint of recreation, motor trans- 
port led to 10,120,000 motorists visiting the National Forests 
in 1924, and 1,090,000 visiting the National Parks in the same 
period. These travelers used the highways of all the States ap- 
proaching these forests and parks. 

“The development of the motor-vehicle as a major agency of 
individual transportation has provided the United States with 
a new and vitally needed outlet for large surplus supplies of labor, 
credit, and raw materials. Billions of dollars have been added to 
the capital wealth of the nation through the production, dis- 
tribution, and use of the car. 

“Repeated studies made by the Department of Agriculture 
have shown beyond the question of a doubt that the use of the 
car not only enables the farmer and his family to travel where 
they wish, when they want to, but has a decided influence on 
their economic life as well. Where roads are improved, new 
markets are made available, rotation of crops becomes possible, 
areas held for purely farm use are brought within the influence 
of the cities and their values heightened, and the cost of labor is 
reduced through the large savings of time. 

“The full effectiveness of the vehicle as an instrument for the 
general welfare awaits only a complete economic development of 
our highways. Every rule of reason, every impulse for the 
betterment of living conditions in our country, justifies the 
continued expenditure of large sums annually for the increased 
capital facilities which the improved highway gives us. 

‘“The problem is not alone localin extent. Itis national—even 
international—in its implications. How much better, for 
example, would be the mutual understanding between Mexico 
and the United States if good roads permitted the daily inter- 
change which we now enjoy with our neighbors to the North.”’ 


The Philadelphia Bulletin, however, objects to the ‘‘scheme 
whereby the Government allots a certain amount of money to 
a State on condition that the State appropriate a similar amount 
for the same purpose.’’ According to the Philadelphia paper, 
“this device has in some cases imposed on rural communities 
tax burdens in matching the Federal appropriation which became 
intolerable. But the fundamental objection is that it is a sub- 
sidy.”’ The chief objection to the good-roads program seen by 
the New Haven Register is that ‘‘States which contribute the 
largest proportion of Federal taxes receive the smallest amount 
of Federal aid.” 

““Of course, good roads are desirable,’ agrees the Philadelphia 
Evening Public Ledger, which also notes that since Federal aid 


was established in 1917 the Government has appropriated . 


$646,549,409 to the various States. But, adds this paper: 

“It has been asserted that the appropriation of money from 
the Treasury for this purpose has encouraged the States to enter 
on a program of expenditures far beyond their financial ability. 
It has increased local taxes and ‘has bred a feeling of dependence 
on an outside authority which is destructive of that bsnl 
which each State ought to exert itself to preserve.” 


These also seem to be the sentiments of the New Haven 
Journal-Courier, which emphatically declares: 


“What Connecticut’s allotment will be from this large ap- 
propriation we do not know. Whatever it is, we do know that 
Connecticut need not accept it unless it wants to. There is 


no power under the heavens which can compel the State to take — 


the money to be allotted and to spend it as the Federal Govern- 
ment directs. 

“It should be seen to that not one dollar of Federal money 
is expended on Connecticut roads. If surrounding States see 
fit to accept their portion, and use it to promote an interstate 
highway, Connecticut should reserve and exercise the right to 
complete its share of the enterprise with its own money raised 
by local taxation. 

“As Mr. Root said years ago, and the President has said 
recently, if the States are to preserve and perpetuate their sh 
they must exercise them or take the consequences. 4 
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TOPICS IN BRIEF 


(An extension of this department appears weekly on the screen as “Fun from the Press”) 


In Pennsylvania the office seeks the mun.—Toledo Blade. 


Ir looks as if the Chinese revolution doesn’t know which way 
to turn.—Dallas News. 


Tue perfect Prohibition Law is one under which no one has 
any kick coming.— Arkansas Gazette. 


Bur just suppose Pennsylvania prices prevailed in choosing 
French cabinet members!—Tampa Tribune. 


“Soviet Back to Capitalism’’—headline. 
or back to the wall— Norfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Tt was either that 


Tus is the age when a child who is tied to his mother’s apron- 
strings isn’t tied to _ his 
mother.—New York Amer- 
wean. 


No Poor Richard has any 
business running for office 


in Pennsylvania. — Dallas 
News. 
We need some _ heavy- 


weight literary luminary to 
advise us whether Blondes 
Prefer Gentlemen.—Arkan- 
sas Gazette. 


Our idea of a fine job for 
a go-getter is that of secretary 
of the Herrin chamber of 
commerce.— Florence (Ala.) 
Herald. 


For a complete change 
some of us take a vacation 
when a vocation would have 
practically the same effect. 
— Detroit News. 


In addition to his various 
other humiliations, Newberry 
now suffers the indignity of 
being referred to as a piker. 
—Washington Star. 


AND, so far as we’ve been 
able to learn, the current 
conquest of the Pole was 
made without a single gum- 
drop.—Arkansas Gazette. 


‘“Coouipce Urges Greater 
Economy’ — headline. Re- 
publican senatorships are getting altogether too expensive. 
—WNorfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


An old-fashioned American is one who can recall when it 
was predicted that the teachings of Coué would injure the 
practise of physicians.—Lowisville Times. 


Tue big political spenders of the Keystone State might have 
known that the time was coming when Uncic Sam would have 
to take his Penn. in hand.—WNorfolk Virginian-Pilot. 


Tun Vare vanity is likely to be touched eventually by those 
headlines suggesting that there would be a vacancy in the 
Senate even if he should be elected.—Pittsburgh Post. 


UnostTEeNnTATIOUSLY and little by little, the horse has been 
superseded by the motor until now there are only 4,152,000 more 
horses on American farms than there were in 1900.—Detroit News. 


Wueruer or not the youth of to-day is better or worse 
than that of yesterday, or just about the same, it is possible 
that in both cases room for improvement was not, and is not 
being, exhausted.—Charleston Mail. 


A Russtan author has discovered away to get double royalties 
by publishing the same book under different titles with two 
different publishers. We don’t see why several of our popular 
authors shouldn’t cash in heavily by this system. Their books 
all read alike, anyhow.—Chicago Daily News. 
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ANOTHER WASHINGTON CHERRY-TREE STORY 
—Cargill for the Central Press Association. 


Joun Buut naturally hates a Red flag—Wall Strect Journal. 


How times do change! This year Republicans are getting 
hot with Coolidge.—Dallas News. 


Tue subways are becoming so crowded that even the men 
ean’t all get seats —New York American. 


Suzanne LenGuen’s skill with the racket is equaled only by 
her skill in raising one.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


THE waterway bill that covered the most territory, however, 
was Volstead’s.—Publishers Syndicate (Chicago). 


A New Tuoveut speaker says that people should live to be 
150 years old. Not some 
people.—A merican Lumber- 
man. 


WELL, well; four out of 
five have it, and this may be 
what’s the matter with the 
law’s teeth.—Rockford Star. 


ANOTHER masculine pre- 
rogative that no woman 
wants is to be ealled ‘‘ veter- 
an” of anything.—Arkansas 
Gazette. 


Ir’s hard to believe in a 
corn surplus, when you hear 
a wet telling how many 
stills are operating.—Ander- 
son (Ind.) Herald. 


Tar election in Pennsyl- 
vania may have been merely a 
primary, but it is apparent 
that it was no place for be- 
ginners.—Seattle Times. 


CINCINNATI policemen are 
to be armed with cameras. 
Has the city manager no 
mercy whatever on lawbreak- 
ers?—Cleveland Plain Dealer. 


v ey Tue oats crop, Crop Sta- 

Al alle tistician West tells ‘us, must 
law: pif have rain at once; the wild 
variety can get on a long 
time without water.—Colume- 
bus Dispatch. 


J 


One of the greatest ex- 
amples of unrequited affection is presented in misery’s love for 
company.—Arkansas Gazette. 


Tun rags and old iron men of Chicago have organized a union. 
Now they probably will charge us for hauling it away.—American 
Lumberman., 


Tur confessions magazines are explaining to half the world 
how the other half lives, but they’re not explaining why.— 
Arkansas Gazette. 


Tr is not difficult to understand the lapse on the part of the 
printer who in setting up an item about Chicago made it read 
“the Crook County jail.’”’—Seattle Times. 


Tur Lirprary Digest speaks of ‘‘the repeated American 
attempts to lift the British mug.” Have our beauty-parlor 
specialists started a militant foreign invasion?—Nashville Banner. 


Lioyp Gores has declined all those cordial invitations to 
get out and stay out. He seems to feel that the British un- 
employment situation is bad enough as it is—TZhe New Yorker. 


Tur Lexicographer of Tur Lirerary Dienst makes this 
appeal to readers: ‘‘Can any correspondent give us information 
concerning the City of Resources—what is its name and where 
is it located?” By this time no doubt 11,758 secretaries of 
Chambers of Commerce have provided him with as many dif- 
ferent correct answers.—Tampa Tribune. 


FOREIGN 


COMMENT 


GERMAN FEARS OF CIVIL WAR 


ONARCHIST PLOTS, on the one hand, and Com- 
M munist threats of the Bolshevik pattern, on the other, 
are keeping the present German Government in 

a turmoil, according to recent reports in the German press. 
Those who fear Monarchist plots would seem, at the moment, 
to have slightly more ground for argument, since the recent dis- 
closure of an embryo Royalist revolution, followed by the arrest 
of some of its leaders, and the fall of Dr. Luther’s Cabinet, is 
still a very warm subject of discussion. Was it the beginning of 
a real ‘“‘putsch”’ by the Mon- 
archists, or merely the shadow 
of it, which frightened the 
Prussian authorities and the 
democratic circles of Ger- 
many? Or is it true that, as 
the Conservative elements are 
trying to prove, Germany is 
threatened with a Communist, 
rather than with a Monarchist, 
revolution? The Prussian Press 
Bureau, representative of the 
Prussian authorities who first 
disclosed the alleged plot, 
presents an official statement, 
which is carried by most of 
the German papers. According 
to this view, which agrees with 
the view held generally by 
German Social-Democrats, the 
‘‘pnlot”’ has merely been glossed 
over by the recent arrests and 
may flame up at any time into 
some such civil warfare as 
lately raged in Poland. The 
Press Bureau’s official state- 
ment, outlining the scheme of 
the disclosed ‘‘putsch,” runs 


glorious times!”’ 
as follows: 


“As it has been known for 
some time, the activity of the so-called Patriotic Organizations, 
which lately attracted the attention of the public, has been 
carried on in deep secrecy by a group of leaders. Thanks to 
investigation in various quarters, it has now become possible 
to ascertain that a detailed plan for the establishment of a 
dictatorship in Germany was elaborated by that group. Accord- 
ing to this plan, the establishment of a dictatorship would 
become possible as the result of the resignation of Dr. Luther’s 
Cabinet . . . the new Cabinet appointed by the President of the 
Republic would fail to receive a vote of approval in the 
Reichstag; thereupon it would dissolve the Reichstag and, 
pending the elections, would consolidate all the Patriotic ele- 
ments of the Reichswehr. 

*“As soon as this would have been accomplished, the plan 
provided, the President of the Republic would resign and his 
place would be occupied, in keeping with the Constitution, by the 
Reichschancellor who would proclaim the dictatorship. The 
latter’s first act would be the abrogation of the Federal Consti- 
tution and then the abrogation of the Constitutions of the 
individual German states.’’ 


To these accusations the so-called Union of Patriotic Organiza- 
tions, that is to say, of Nationalistand Monarchist groups on whom 
the alleged “‘putsch” is blamed, have answered with a statement 
which most of the papers have published. It reads as follows: 


A FLING AT GERMAN NATIONALISM 


“Parriotic’’ LEADER: ‘‘Follow me backwards! 


‘‘We warn the public against the lies and calumnies spread 
about the alleged ‘putsch.’ The truth is that no intelligent man 
has ever meditated any such fantastic thing. It goes, however, 
without saying that, as citizens of a free state, we consider it our 
right to express freely our opinions and to resort, when it is 
necessary, to measures of defense against a second revolution 
which is being awaited with fear by many, if not by all. These 
lies and calumnies are being spread with the purpose of paving 
the ground for the second, the left, (Communist) revolution 
which is being organized by the fighting red elements. .. . It 
is really significant that simultaneously with the campaign 
started against the Patriotic 
Organizations, which must be 
dissolved, 100,000 Communists 
are preparing to gather in 
Berlin without any objections 
on the part of Herr von Sever- 
ing (Prussia’s Home Minister). 
These Communists want to 
form a new cabinet ... and 
to establish a left dictatorship, 
theresult of which will be some- 
thing like Russian Bolshevism.” 


The Social-Democratie Vor- 
warts, for a long time one of the 
most radical organs of Ger- 
many, but now considered 
somewhat mild by comparison 
with the Communistice press, 
takes its stand solidly with the 
Prussian Government. There 
is imminent danger of revolu- 
tion, a dictatorship inflicted 
on the country by the so- 
called ‘‘Patriotie Organiza- 
tions,” believes this leading 
spokesman of the Social-Demo- 
cratic party. As for any 
danger of revolution from the 
radicals, continues Vorwdrts: 


I lead you to 


NE “The assertion that Demo- 


crats, Social-Democrats and 
Communists have united their 
efforts to prepare a second revolution is, of course, so senseless 
that politically educated people can but laugh over it. Every- 
body knows that Social-Democrats are supporting the existing 
Republican and Democratic Constitutions, and that they are 
ready to defend it by all means. Everybody knows also that 
Communists are now passing through a national crisis which 
renders them incapable of any serious action. As to the ‘revo- 
lutionary designs’ of Democrats, it is ridiculous even to men- 
tion them... ‘Patriots’ do not themselves believe in the 
possibility of the second revolution of which they are talking. 
They have simply invented it, for they need a pretext to start 
a revolt. Thus everything is clear: at first a false pretext to 
start civil war, then a march against Berlin, then decrees of 
arrest and executions. The whole picture is clear and logical 
enough.” 


Theories aside, adds the liberal Frankfurter Zeitung, it is 
a proven fact that three huge ‘‘Patriotic” organizations, the 
dissolution of which has been ordered, were carrying on the mil- 
itary training of their members, under a non-political flag. 
They had a well worked out plan for a march against Berlin. 
As for the spirit of the movement: 


“Young men. joining these organizations were, undoubtedly, 
at first intoxicated by patriotic declarations, but the whole thing 
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was directed toward the provocation of a civil war. It goes € IRK 
without saying that all persons connected with these organi- TERRIBLE TAXES FOR THE TALES 
zations assert that the plan of a march against Berlin, etc., ete., EW TURKEY, coming up to date in every particular, has 


was but the academic exercise of irresponsible persons and that 
much excitement among the people and press of the republic. 
Before the Turkish Constitution was established, in 1908, recalls 
Joumhouriet, one of the leading journals, the Ottoman Empire 
never had a budget. After that date, altho an annual budget 
was drawn up, the deficits were regulated by foreign loans, 
“The only two things worth talking about in connection with ‘‘the bitter consequences of which are still apparent.” Ismet 
the alleged ‘putsch’ is the plan of the organization of defiance Pasha, considered, next to Mustafa Kemal, the most powerful 
‘and the so-called plan of a march against Berlin. A very 
“Se on peace be sa ee ‘be = ey balancing budget of the new republic, and the system of taxation 
lished that the first of the two plans has been known to the by means of which it is to be balanced has only recently gone into 
authorities for three years, while the second of these provid- effect. One remarkable feature of the Turkish budget, accord- 
ing for the march of Patriots 
to Berlin in case Berlin were 
occupied by Communists, was 
to be handed, wherever the 
necessity should arise, to the 
Home Minister. So far these 
assertions have not been de- 
nied . . . and so the actions 
of the Prussian police would be 
unexplainable were it not for 
the schemes of various political 
parties. . . . Prussia’s Prime 
Minister has himself made it 
clear that, properly speaking, 
no ‘putsch’ was meditated and 
that the only thing that was 
really talked about was the 
establishment of a dictatorship 
in keeping with Article 48 
of the Reich Constitution. As 
to this question, it must be 
noted that it has been discust 
not only by the extremists of 
the right. One may find in 
the democratic parties a large 
“number of men who also be- 
lieve that, thanks to political 
intrigues and |to the tenor of 
_ too many parliamentary groups 
and factions, the Reichstag has 
lost a good deal of its authority 
and that some way of coping 
with that abnormality must be UNPRECEDENTED 
found. Ifso...whoare those 
interested in keeping the police 


blossomed forth with a balanced budget and a bevy of 


The Nationalist papers assert that the “Patriotic” organiza- 
tions were justified by the real danger of a red revolution which 
Germany may soon be ealled upon to face. In apology for the 
so-called “‘plotters” the Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung explains: 


man in Turkey, is credited with preparing the first up-to-date 


ing to Joumhouriet, is that 
“always the expenditure is 
overestimated,’’ so that, at 
the end of the next fiscal year, a 
considerable surplusis expected. 

In the meantime, however, 
a wail against terrible taxa- 
tion is heard throughout the 
land. It appears that, due to 
the good old-fashioned method 
of paying debts by foreign 
loans, Turkey now has an out- 
standing per capita debt ex- 
celled by few countries. In- 
terest charges are high, and 
must be paid in gold. The 
system of collecting tithes on 
agricultural produets, prac- 
tised for centuries, was abol- 
ished by the republic. During 
the last year, also, the sources 
of revenue have been con- 
siderably decreased owing to 
the repatriation of valuable 
Greek and Armenian citizens. 
On the other hand, we are told, 
expenditures have been con- 
siderably increased in order to 
maintain armed forces neces- 


Tur SHowmMAN: ‘Walk up! Walkup! In addition to our collection 
“ of monstrosities we have the greatest living curiosity in the shape of z E 3 
in a state of a continuous two Germans of almost similar political views. By special permission sary to cope with the Kurdish 
watch and nervous expecta- of the police we are exhibiting them without handcufts!”’ uprising, and be in readiness 
tion because a white mouse —Fliegende Blaetter (Munich). 
has been seen somewhere in 
the neighborhood?”’ 


against any attack from En- 
gland, Mussolini or Pangalos. 
Gasoline, sugar, matches, cig- 
The conservative Hamburger Nachrichten says that in the aret paper and certain other commodities were made govern- 
course of debates over the ‘‘putsch”’ in the Prussian parliament: ment monopolies, but these monopolies did not yield enough. 


““Tt has become clear that the Prussian Government has RSE Ce ae Une Soe ee ‘consumers’ tax” 
‘suffered a moral defeat: with the exception of Social-Democrats of an unusually vigorous variety has been put uO effect. Acecord- 
who have been working hand-in-hand with Prime Minister ing to Article 1 of the law, all persons engaged in business of any 
Braun and the police, no one has approved of the steps that description are bound to collect a tax from the consumer on all 


were taken against the alleged ‘putschists.’ The senselessness of the merchandise they sell. The amount of the tax is generally 
Herr Braun's Sutera: sacha ae oe Mh A ahates (fern 21 per cent., except luxury taxes on high-class hotels, restaurants 
ee ees” pe Seat, and places of amusement, which amount to 20 and even 30 


- ; per cent. Special revenue stamps have been issued and each 

And to bring out these ‘‘demagogic purposes” this paper quotes — geajer is supposed to give an invoice for each sale with stamp 
‘the following passage from the speech of Dr. Weisemann, a affixed. Even the street vendors and peddlers have to comply 
-member of the Landtag: with the new law. Inasmuch as 95 per cent. of the public are 


“The searches performed by the police were unjustifiable from illiterate in Turkey, many of the vendors had to engage clerks 
the view-point of our criminal laws. The only thing wanted was to go along and prepare the invoices, as an alternative of 
a political sensation. . . . Our republic is a compromise which  gither going out of business or to jail. They protest violently. 

_ does not satisfy its defenders, the Social-Democrats. Together Miles wmastcnranit leaperessequalleadiarde bs taadiceoneenitee aman 
with their brethren, and Herr Marx, the Communist, they feel 
that the revolution must be promoted. If we are not mistaken, ses e 
a, new revolutionary wave will soon rise in Germany.” hir, Asia Minor, reports: 


have lost most of their patrons. Jstikial, published in Eskishe- 


< 
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‘“Due to the consumers’ tax, the butchers have no meat, and 
certain of our cafés which come under the category of de luxe 
establishments have been forced to close. The merchants of the 
city, assembled at the Chamber of Commerce, have passed a 
resolution to request certain exceptional privileges for Eskishehir, 
since it suffered very badly under the Greek occupation.” 

After a deliberate investigation of the new taxes, according 
to another report, the Chamber of Commerce of Smyrna has 
come to the conclusion that, due to the establishment of the 
consumers’ tax, the cost of living has increased 15 per cent., and 
they announce that they foresee a serious falling off in the export 
The government agencies were short of 
street vendors have 


trade of the port. 
stamps in Smyrna, it appears, and the 
confessed their ignorance and stated their inability to comply 


ce 


A CLERK TO COMPUTE THE TAX 


The new consumers’ tax must be entered in a ledger and a specially 


stamped bill given with each sale. Illiterate street merchants, like 
the sour milk seller in the cartoon, have been forced either to go out 
of business or to hire clerks to accompany them and keep their records. 


—Hakimiet-I-Milliech (Angora). 


’ 


with the law.’’ Shops were closed throughout Turkey, and 
arrests were common, because a fine up to $50, or imprisonment 
for one month, was the punishment for all who did not comply 


with the new law. Jouwmhouriet, altho mildly favoring the new 


tax, remarks editorially: 


“The first application of the consumers’ tax resulted in much 
confusion. There is a particular outery against the clauses 
which levy a tax of 10 to 30 per cent. on restaurants, hotels, and 
amusement places. It must be borne in mind that business of 
this sort amounts to hardly 1 per cent. of the general business 
of the country, and all other businesses pay a tax of only 2144 
per cent. We would not have so much difficulty about this tax 
if the law had been applied equally to all branches of business. 

“The new consumers’ tax has not been established without due 
reason. After abolishing the system of collecting tithes on 
agricultural products, the National Assembly was bound to 
think of some other source of revenue—and behold, the con- 
sumers’ tax is the one. 

““The consumers’ tax is quite a new proposition in our country. 
Some time must elapse before our public gets familiar with it.” 


Hakimiet-I-Millieh, published in Angora, takes the trouble to 
explain why taxes are necessary, even tho the consumers’ tax 
has proved a heavy burden. “It is up to the Government,” 
concludes this Turkish paper, ‘‘to introduce a more practical 
system in its application.”” The Turkish Financial Secretary, 
however, stands by his guns with an official statement, reported 
by Hakimiet-I-Millieh, as follows: 

“The amelioration of the law is out of question. Those who 
talk of the difficulties of the ‘consumers’ tax,’ prove that they 
have not carefully read the instructions relative to it. We are 
considering the possibilities of facilitating the application of the 
law, without the least prejudice to our treasury. No doubt any 
government that goes into useless expenditure is reproachable 
and worthy to be eriticized, but can anybody say that the 
Turkish Government is incurring extravagant expenses? Each 


department in the Government has a minimum possible budget 
fixt. Turkey’s budget must be counterbalanced through our own 
resources; our republic avoids loans in order to balance the 
budget. Some foreign and native gentlemen suggest modes for 
solving the difficulty of interest on our foreign loans and sug- 
gest that we should allow political and economic concessions. 
They further suggest that we should increase financial and 
political relations with foreign countries, and thus our credit 
having increased ample loans could be secured. Needless to 
add that such advice never influences our Turkish statesmen. 
Foreign loans can only be used for public works. We should 
always have in view the difficulty of paying the interest on such 
loans. It is quite easy to agitate against taxes and seem pleasant 
in the eyes of the public, but the greatest virtue is to do the 
contrary. This is exactly what our Government expects from 
all good Turk citizens.” 


THE DAY OF THE DICTATOR 


AVE THE DICTATORS come to stay in Europe, or 
are they to be regarded merely as transient and 
temporary manifestations? Will other countries follow 

the lead of the half-dozen nations now ruled by men with most 
of the authority of absolute monarchs? Is parliamentary 
government really threatened? These are some of the questions 
put by the London Daily Mail, which comments that dictators 
“are certainly rather prominent just now over a large part of 
Europe.”’ As for the answers to the questions quoted above, 
the London daily’s editor observes: 


‘‘ Personal rule—thatis, autocracy, more or less veiled—prevauls 
for the moment in Italy, Spain, Greece, Turkey, Portugal, and 
probably Poland. All these countries have tried parliamentary 
Constitutions and have allowed them to be superseded or put 
into the shade. And, so far as can be seen, the supersession has 
been quietly, or at any rate not unwillingly, endured. Mussolini, 
Primo de Rivera, Pangalos, and the new Government in Lisbon, 
all have some force behind them. But they have not subdued 
reluctant populations by sheer armed coercion. On the contrary, 
the ‘strong man’ seems generally to have public opinion on his side. 

“The explanation is, no doubt, that which Sir Sidney Low, 
an authority on constitutional history, gives in the case of 
General Pangalos, the Dictator-President of Greece. The 
Greeks accept Pangalos, as the Italians accept Mussolini, 
because they have ‘found out’ their parliamentary politicians 
and are sick and tired of them. Poland may acquiesce in 
Pilsudski or his nominee for the same reason. 
mentarians have talked and squabbled and intrigued against 
each other, and meanwhile the true interests of the nation have 
been neglected. Cabinets, depending on rival groups of office- 
seekers, have no stability or real authority, urgent reforms are 
neglected, and the subversive elements begin to reveal a danger- 
ous activity. Then the great majority of quiet people, who want 


to get on with their business and live in security, turn from the ~ 


whole collection in disgust and welcome some ‘savior of society’ 
who will keep order, make government respected, and suppress 
the enemies of the commonwealth. 


Fortunately there is no ground for appealing to such expedients 
in England, believes the writer. His argument runs: 


“We do not want Fascism here and have no use for it. If 
Signor Mussolini had been an Englishman he would not have 
required to establish his aseendeney by the methods he found it 
necessary to employ. He would have been floated into office by 
the free choice of the constituencies, and as head of a responsible 
Cabinet he could have had all the powers he needed for his great 
work of national reconstruction and regeneration. There is no 
oceasion to go outside the Constitution unless the Constitution 
breaks down. 

“Tt has not broken down in Britain, nor is there any sign that 
it will. A responsible British Ministry, with a majority in 
Parliament and the constituencies, can be equal to any emergency 
so long as it correctly interprets the national will and acts with 
energy and resolution. That was unmistakably demonstrated 
in the late strike, when a most determined assault upon the 
prosperity and the very existence of the nation was repelled 
without bloodshed or violent repression. No dictator could 
have dealt with the crisis so successfully and so smoothly. The 


future of parliamentary politics is safe enough in this country | 
if our parliamentary politicians continue to show themselves — 


worthy of their trust.” 


The parlia- - 


t 
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SOUTH AMERICA AND THE LEAGUE 
RAZIL’S BOLT FROM THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


seems to have stirred up wide reverberations throughout 

Latin America. Skeletons long enclosed in diplomatic 
closets have been dragged out, numerous side issues have been 
found to complicate the announced reasons for the Brazilian 
revolt, even the United States is brought in, with uncompli- 
mentary references, by several commentators. Washington, 
surmise these suspicious representatives of South-American 
opinion, is set on keeping Latin America under her 
Own wing. Our Government is even credited, in 
some quarters, with planning to form a League of 
Nations in the Western Hemisphere ‘‘to oppose or 
rival the League of Geneva.”’ 

One of the chief motives for Brazil’s policy, 
according to Nuestro Diario of Guatemala, was the 
suppression of the Argentine Republie’s ambition to 
become leader of Latin America in the League. 
Brazil opposed the entrance of Germany to the 
League largely because Argentina favored it. Ar- 
gentina might have supplanted Brazil as temporary 
leader of Latin America in the world assembly, 
believes this critic, if Germany’s entry had gone 
through as planned. The Guatemalan journal’s 
criticism runs: 


“Tt now appears that Brazil was perturbed by the 
thought that Argentina was to supplant her in the 
League’s Council, frustrating the efforts made by 
Brazil to win the Powers’ good-will toward her 
ambition for a permanent seat. The appointment 

of a special Ambassador to the League, as well as 
Aer constant pro-League policy, had therefore an 
interested goal, namely, the acceptance by Europe 
and by America as well of her leadership of the non- 
English people of the American continent.” 


El Guante, of Ecuador, shows about the same trend 

~ of thought, adding that the membership of seventeen 

Latin-American nations in the League of Nations 

_is absurd and incompatible with the Monroe Doc- 

trine and the Pan-American Union, which is practically a League 
of Nations itself. The editor continues: 


“Tf Latin America learns the way to take her troubles to 
Geneva, regardless of the influence of the United States, and gets 
used to dealing directly with Europe, this real show of sovereignty 
would destroy the preponderance of Washington in this hemi- 
sphere. 

“Brazil’s action, threatening the League at its very foundation, 
seems thus clearly inspired by a sharp pro-Washington policy, 
the causes of which still are to be learned.” 


- Mention of the United States appears in most of the comments 
on Brazil’s action. We find in Instin Diario, of Santo Domingo, 
for instance, the following declaration: 


“here is an increasing probability that the American re- 
publics will turn toward the League of Nations in search of a 
solution for their political controversies, and probably for 
protection against the United States. Washington retaliates 
by planning the formation of a continental League of Nations to 
oppose or rival the League of Geneva, all with the cooperation of 


_ Latin America. : 
‘Let us beware of the trap set for our young nations.”’ 


La Prensa, of Buenos Aires, refers acidly to the about-face 
of the Argentine Government in accepting the League’s invitations 
to take part in the meetings to study the reorganization of the 
Council. The Buenos Aires journal asserts that the Argentine 
delegation lacks authority, inasmuch as the League of Nations 
pact was never approved by the Argentine Congress, and 
Argentina practically withdrew from the League six years ago. 
But now: 


“Without warning, the Executive springs the surprize of 
Argentina’s reentrance to the League, to participate in debates 
dealing exactly with the same topics which caused the 1920 
withdrawal. Have we changed our opinion? Has the League 
assured us that our desires will be granted? Does it know that 
we are not legally members ‘of the League until Congress 
ratifies the Versailles Treaty, and that our delegates have no 
authority?” 


La Nacion and La Razon, also of Buenos Aires, Argentina, 
unite in accusing the Argentine Government of inconsistency, 


THE SAD FATE OF A PET BIRD 


Mussolini, Luther, Stresemann and Chamberlain are shown, in this anti-League 
cartoon from Chile, 
One of them asks: ‘‘Do you think it will recuperate?’’ 
“T don’t think so; the cat almost killed it.’’ 


in consultation over a dove labeled “‘League of Nations.”’ 
Briand replies mournfully: 


—Corre Vuela (Santiago de Chile). 


arguing that, while Argentina’s election to the seat formerly 
occupied by Brazil may placate Latin America, it will in no way 
please Brazil, nor further the cause of peace in the continent. 

Spain, on the other hand, seems to have followed the fight with 
deep interest if we are to believe Hl Sol, of Madrid, which believes 
that Argentina’s sudden pro-League activities are due to her 
desire to obtain a permanent seat in representation of all Latin 
America. This paper considers that Spain’s position is greatly 
strengthened with Argentina’s reentry. 

The Brazilian point of view is aptly presented by the Rio de 
Janeiro Jornal do Commercio, in the following terms: 


“While we do not criticize the Latin-American bloe for dis- 
avowing Brazil’s claim and for making itself subservient to 
Briand and Chamberlain’s wishes, we must explain our reasons 
and motives. 

“Sinee there was a Latin-American seat in the Council, the 
country occupying it would obviously become the Continent’s 
representative. This induced us to present our candidacy, in 
the same manner as Chile did some years ago. 

“We had served the League faithfully. We were the largest 
and most densely populated of the South-American member 
nations, and we possest a merchant marine, as well as a navy, 
far larger than those of any other Latin-American country. 

‘“We believe that, by virtue of its election to the Council, a 
Latin-American State becomes the representative of the Conti- 
nent, even tho it receives no special mandate to that effect 
from its neighbors. 

‘Brazil would not belittle the claim of any other nation which 
might happen to be elected in her stead, nor would she begrudge 
the recognition of this quality, inasmuch as, if it is true that we 
demand justice for ourselves, we never forget other people's 


rights.”’ 


/ A 
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THE EGYPTIAN CAMEL KICKS 
GYPT IS TAKING THE PLACE of Ireland so far as 


the British Empire is concerned, reports a traveling 
English publicist. In fact, believes this authority, 
Lieut.-Com. Hon. J. M. Kenworthy, R. N., M. P., the kick of 
the Egyptian camel is in danger of surpassing even the old-time 
the 
True, admits Mr. Kenworthy, Egypt is far away, but her position 


swing of shillalah as a disturber of England’s peace. 
on the Suez Canal makes her importance as vital strategically. 
Also, he observes, ‘‘we have followed out the same policy in 
Egypt as in Ireland, and with the same results. We have 
alternately governed the country by force and by conciliation. 
Finally, we have granted a form of independence to Egypt, 
the 
advanced 
The 
shows us still in appar- 


tutelage of her own king, and a comparatively 


Constitution. 


under 


present position 


ent antagonism to the 
Egyptian people.’” Com- 
ing down. to recent 
events, with an enlight- 
ening the 


whole bothersome Brit- 


résumé of 


oy) 
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ish-Hgyptian situation, 


freedom in foreign relations are reiterated by Zaghlul Pasha 
speaking on behalf of his victorious party. 

“Ts there a way out? I believe there is. 

“Rar-sighted Hgyptians know well that even were the improb- 
able to happen and the British evacuate Egypt they would be 
replaced almost immediately by the Italians. A few years ago 
it would have been the French. But to-day Italy is the thrust- 
ing, expanding power in the Mediterranean and has demanded 
a larger ‘place in the sun.’ The Egyptians know us and know 
the Italians, and provided their feelings are respected would 
infinitely prefer British guidance.” 


Once more, concludes the writer, there are two courses open to 
the British Government: 


“The first is again to rule by force. This will mean friction, 
expense, another danger-spot in the Empire, and possibly inter- 
national complications. The other e¢ourse is to negotiate, com- 
promise, and endeavor 
to arrive at a friendly 
arrangement with the 
Iigyptian people and 
their leaders. 

““T believe the second 
to be the more desirable 
fromevery pointof view.” 


A RUSSIAN HINT 
TO UNCLE SAM 


Mr. Kenworthy writes in tid Ete UNTER 
The Nation and the TS States will bestow 
Atheneum (London): A uN a kindly eye on ~ 
“During the war the Kode HK g Russia, it appears from 
Egyptians behaved well. ue , OE RS HEA Rare 7 a speech made by Maxim 
Egyptian ore Re as ARR taf Pia Ne Vie G, Litvinov, Acting Com- 
to repel the Turkish in- Dee IT ; ; : 
P - pe he missar for Foreign Affairs 


vasions, Egyptian la- 
bor contributed materi- 
ally to the conquest of 
Palestine and Syria. The 
Egyptian popular leaders 
gave us no real trouble, 
but, on the other hand, 
helped and assisted the 
Allied cause. 

“Zaghlul Pasha was a 
trusted Minister under 
Lord Cromer. He is the 
greatest popular leader in Egypt. After the war the general un- 
rest and the new wine of democracy no doubt went to the heads 
of the Egyptians as to the heads of many other peoples. Zaghlul 
Pasha, willingly or unwillingly, found himself at the head of the 
movement demanding national independence for Egypt. The 
old rule of force was tried again. Zaghlul Pasha was deported, 
first to the Seychelles, then to Gibraltar, and finally allowed to 
return. Unfortunately, the war not only gave an impulse to the 
feeling of democracy in Egypt, but also increased the Imperialistic 
spirit again as in other peoples. The Egyptian Imperialists 
translated the anxiety of the peasantry as to the security of their 
water supply into a demand for the Egyptian reconquest of the 
Sudan. Now England has her difficulties.” 


camel? 


Much British capital is invested in Egypt, points out the 
writer, and there is an important British Colony. Also, the 
Sudan is one of the new cotton-growing districts of the world, and 
Lancashire in particular takes a lively interest in the Sudan 
from a purely economic point of view. The question to be 
answered is simply: 


““How can these obligations, responsibilities, and interests of 
the British Empire be reconciled with the perfectly natural and, 
in fact, legitimate demands of the Egyptian people for the right 
to manage their own affairs? Once more the ‘Wafd,’ Zaghlul 
Pasha’s party, has swept the constituencies in Egypt, and the 
‘Palace’ and wrongly styled ‘pro-British’ party have been 
obliterated. A few Liberals have been returned containing, as in 
England, a large proportion of the most experienced statesmen. 
It was believed that the ‘Wafd’ would form a coalition with the 
Liberals, and even that Adly Pasha, who is acceptable to the 
British, would be trusted with the formation of the next Govern- 
ment. But in any case demands for the Sudan and complete 


~~ 
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WHAT A LIFE! 


I believe it’s going to break loose.”’ 


of the Soviet Union, 
Russia will be the nicest 
big friend in the world 
to Uncle Sam. This in- 
timation was conveyed 
before the Central Ex- 
ecutive Committee of the 
_ Soviet Union, when Mr. 
Litvinov remarked inci- 
dentally that the enormous power of the United States of America 
towers above all the great countries of Europe. As reported 
in The Russian Review, organ of the Russian Information 
Bureau, at Washington, D. C., he said further: : 


Ia 3 


Lae 
a, 


“Please, sir, after you've stopt the lions fighting, will you come and see to the 


— Western Mail (Cardiff). 


“From a great many sources we have received information 
that the trend toward an understanding with the Soviet Union 
is constantly growing. True, the American’. Government 
apparently maintains its previous attitude. It: could not. be 
asserted that our points at issue with the United States are of 
particular importance. From unofficial and semiofficial sources 
we have heard repeatedly that the American Government’s con- 


dition for the resumption of relations with us is the recognition — 
on our part of the loan contracted by the Provisional Govern- — 
ment of Kerensky, the American Government being prepared to — 


consider favorably our just counter-claims.~. : rca 

“Such a formulation of the question would not create any 
difficulties in the case of direct negotiations. On its part, the 
Soviet Government has declared repeatedly that it is ready to 
start. immediate negotiations with the American Government, 
and I am repeating it at present from this platform. 

‘If some members of the American Government demand that 
the disputed questions or the points at issue between us should 
be decided in their favor in advance, this request must be 


declared as entirely exceptional, as entirely unusual and unac- 


ceptable to us. I venture the opinion that a highly optimistic 
attitude could be assumed toward the results of the negotiations 
once they were started. We have to wait until the American 
Government expresses the same willingness. I am in a position 
now to express my strong conviction that the objective course of. 


events will inevitably bring both countries before long to an — 


understanding to be followed by the closest economic collabo- 
ration.” 


ee 


SCIENCE» AND+ INVENTION 


THE BUTTERFLY’S FEATHERS 


HE MOTHS THAT FLUTTER ABOUT the lamps in 

the evening are often called ‘“‘millers’’ because they are 

covered with “flour.” But Prof. Vernon Kelloge, 
writing in Natural History (New York), reminds us that the dull- 
colored miller moths are not the only ones that are flour- or 
dust-covered; all of their near relatives, the Hawk Moths, which 
hover at twilight over the honeysuckles and petunias, the great 
cecropias and beautiful lunas and all the butterflies, white and 
yellow, blue and red and vari-colored, are covered with a fine 
flour which rubs off at the slightest touch and sparkles on one’s 
fingers, in the sunlight, like diamond dust. All of the beautiful 
colors and bizarre and delicate patterns of the butterflies’ wings 
are made by it. But so minute are the particles that to see what 
they look like we must turn to our microscope for aid. 
on to write: 


“The number of scales on a butterfly’s wing is enormous. 
For example, on the wings of one of the large blue Morphos from 
Brazil there are 165 rows of scales, with 600 scales in each row, 
on every square inch of wing surface. This makes 99,000 scales 
to the square inch. The total number of scales on the wings of a 
Morpho is approximately 1,500,000.” 


He goes 


“Tf we rub a little of the dust from the wings of a common white 
Cabbage Butterfly on a glass slide, and then look at it through 
the microscope, what a revealing of delicacy of structure and 
symmetry of outline! While some of the particles are short and 
broad, others are slender and long; some have smooth, even 
margins and some have little teeth or points ranged along one 
edge. Careful looking, however, will pretty soon show us that, 
despite the apparent variety and difference of shape and appear- 
ance, there are certain important points of resemblance and 

- uniformity among the particles. 

“First, all are little scales. They are flattened, and usually 

longer than broad, and have at one end a minute projecting stem 


: : : WITH SCALES REMOVED FROM ONE WING 
while the opposite end is usually the broadest. The surface of the 


Leaving that wing colorless. 


blade part is crossed from stem end to opposite margin by many 
extremely fine parallel lines, really little ridges and grooves. 
The margin opposite the stem end is either even or from it 
project the pointed teeth, short or long, few or many, already 
spoken of. 


What is the use of the scales? They have two principal 


The side margins of the scale are never toothed but functions, Professor Kellogg tells us, namely, to strengthen and 


NOTE THE ARRANGEMENT 


; exhibition in the American Museum. 


always run in straight or 
eurving lines back to the 
stem. In length the scales 
vary from 1/350 to 1/30 of 
aninch, theaverage length 
being about 1/100 of an 
inch. If we cut across 
one of these seales and 
examine the cut surface, 
we discover that each scale 
is a tiny flattened sac with 
the narrow space between 
its lower and its upper 
wall filled with granules 
of coloring matter, or 
sometimes simply with air. 

“Thus the butterfly’s 
dust is composed of a 
host of minute flattened 
sacs or scales which are 
all formed on one general 
plan. 
are bestowed with beauti- 
fulregularity The wing- 
surface is crost by rows of 
little pits or pockets. Into 
these the short stems of 
the seales fit, the scales thus 
being regularly arranged 
in rows running from front 


Of the scales on this enlarged model 
of a Cabbage Butterfly’s wing on 


On the wings they 


protect the wing membranes, and to produce the colors and 
markings of the wings. In addition, some of the scales have 
other uses to which he refers later. He says: 


“The wings of insects must sustain the burden of the insect’s 
body in flight, and must be strong enough not to break or fold 
when they strike the air. The wings are composed of two thin 
transparent membranes stretched over and supported by ribs 
or veins. In the wings of most insects there are many short cross 
veins which make the wing skeleton stronger. But in the butter- 
fly and moth wings there are but one or two of these cross veins. 
The strengthening of the wing membranes is accomplished by 
the firm, continuous sheath of overlapping scales. Each scale is 
made strong by the fine parallel ridges which run across it in a 
direction at right angles with that of the strain. The covering of 
seales also protects the delicate membranes from injury, especially 
from raindrops. 

“The second, and undoubtedly a more important, function of 
the scales, is that of producing the varied colors and patterns of 
the wings. Many naturalists believe that most of the striking 
colors and markings displayed by insects, animals and flowers, 
are of direct help and use to the animal or plant in its life. The 
butterflies are preyed on by many insect-eating birds and lizards, 
and if they could be colored and marked in such a way as to 
cause them to be difficult to distinguish from the leaves or 
flowers or the ground upon which they customarily alight, that 
should be an advantage. 

“Now it is evident that just this condition of things obtains 
in many cases. The Graptas, or Hop Merchants, which appzar 
in the fall, with their brown and ragged-edged wings, flutter 
about like dead leaves driven in the wind; and many of tke 


to hind margin, with their stem ends pointing toward the base 
of the wing (that part nearest the body). The rows are so near 


ether that the ends of the scales of one row overlap the bases ; 
; ribo scales in the next row in front, and’in each row the scales green-leaved, yellow-flowered growth like the mustard, they can 


at ach other laterally. By this arrangement there is hardly be distinguished from the plant. 
Dried’ Be aaalets sheathing or shingling of the wing surfaces. ‘“‘On the other hand, it may be advantageous for the butterfly a 
. 


Pierids have the under sides of the wings colored yellowish-green, 
so that when sitting, with wings closed above the back, on some 


P , 
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to be conspicuous and unmistakably recognized. For example, 
the common large red-brown Monarch is not liked by birds; it 
has a bad-tasting acrid juice in its body, and flies about without 
any attempt at concealment, apparently immune from attack. 


Iilustrations by courtesy of Professor Kellogg and the American Museum of Natural History 


SCALES FROM A MOTH’S WING, GREATLY MAGNIFIED 


Grading from a simple, hairlike structure to a broad, pronged one. 


Its vivid color makes it easily recognizable to any bird and, after 
a few trials of the ill-tasting morsels, birds let the big, red-brown 
butterflies severely alone. But there is another butterfly, 
known as the Viceroy, which is not ill-tasting and would be a 
choice morsel for any bird that might catch it. But it, too, is let 
alone by the birds. Why? Because it mimics the Monarch! 
Its colors and patterns are almost exactly the same as those of 
the Monarch, and the birds mistake it for this ill-tasting 
species. 

“But we must return to the butterfly dust on which depend all 
this color and pattern that may be of so much importance in the 
life of the butterfly. How are the color and pattern actually 
produced? 

‘*As we have already learned, each tiny scale, usually less than 
one one-hundredth of an inch long, is really a flattened sac, nearly 
filled with fine colored particles. The color of the seales is that 
of the pigment. But very rarely do we find a butterfly’s wing 
entirely of one color. And so we find on a single wing scales 
similar in shape and size but containing differently colored 
pigments. 

“Seales produce color in still another way. Hvery one has seen 
butterflies with wings whose colors are iridescent or metallic, 
changing in tint as one views them from different angles. If 
one rubs some of the scales from a wing which has these iridescent 
bluish colors and puts them on a glass slide under a microscope, 
one will find that the seales are not blue at all but either contain 
brownish pigment or are entirely empty and transparent! If, 
however, we put something dark under the glass slide, allowing 
no light to pass through the scales, they will again show their 
metallic changeable blue tint. 

“This difference is explained by the structure and arrange- 
ment of the scales. Whenever rays of light fall on a series of 
transparent superposed plates, the eye perceives various shining 
colors caused by the interference of the light waves. Illus- 
trations are numerous and familiar, as in the colors of the soap 
bubble, and of oil films, pieces of mica or bits of weathered glass. 
Now, we have on the butterfly wing exactly the means necessary 
to produce physical colors, namely, a series of superposed trans- 
parent plates. 

“But the scales produce physical colors in yet another way. 
Remember that each scale bears on its surface many fine parallel 


~~ 


ridges. Now, brilliant physical colors are produced (by inter- 
ference) when rays of light are reflected from any surface which 
has on it very fine ridges or cut-in lines. This striated structure 
of the scale therefore also produces physical colors. 

‘‘Two other functions are sometimes subserved by the scales. 
There can often be found on the upper sides of the wings of male 
butterflies scales of peculiar shape more or less numerously 
distributed among the more usual scales of the wing surface. 
These peculiar scales, when highly magnified by the microscope, 
give evidence of having many fine openings on the surface or at 
the tip, and it has been proved that a strong-smelling, usually 
aromatic substance exudes. These fragrant scales occur com- 
monly on the male of the familiar white Cabbage-Butterfly, and 
the scent is supposed to be attractive to the females 

*“As to the other of the two special functions, certain butter- 
flies are known to make faint squeaking noises by the rubbing 
together of the fore and hind wings. Unusually large and strong 
scales are the structures which producg the sounds. 

“Winally, we may examine our scales again with another 
question in mind. Naturalists believe that all the seemingly 
intricate structures and organs of an animal’s body have been 
developed from more simple structures. If so, what is the 
simplest, the most generalized, type of the scales? 

‘*Among all insects the commonest covering structure of the 
wings and body is hair. The simpler and older kinds of insects 
have hairs on their wings. Can the butterfly scale, with its 
broad blade and its handle-like stem, its pigment granules, and 
its effective color-producing structure be simply a modified or 
specialized hair? Examination will prove this to be the case, 
for on almost any moth or butterfly wing a series of gradatory 
forms between simple cylindrical tapering hair and flattened, 
stemmed scale can be found. The transition most commonly 
oceurs by a slight widening of the tip or by the gradual shortening 
of the basal part of the scale-hair. Another common mode of 
transition is shown in the wings of the cossid moths. Here the 
seale-hair first widens and flattens at its tip; there is then a 
eradual shortening and widening for a considerable distance 
behind the tip so that there is formed an elongate, rather spoon 
shaped seale. 

‘A similar study, with similar results, may be made of any 
of the other parts of the butterfly 
body. The odd shapes, the strange 
structures, the peculiar habits of in- 
sects have meanings, the discovery 
of which requires careful and per- 
sistent study, which is nevertheless 
always delightful and fascinating.” 


DECAY OF STONEWORK— Re- 
cent experiments at the U.S. Bureau 
of Standards indicate, as reported by 
Buildings (Chicago), that practically 
any water-soluble salt, when allowed 
to penetrate stone and erystallize 
within the pores, causes a wedging 
action capable of disrupting the 
strongest materials. We read: 


“The crumbling and spalling of 
masonry where exposed to the 
weather is usually attributed to the 
action of frost. However, a similar 
decay has been found inside of build- 
ings or in warm climates where 
freezing seldom occurs. A study of 
the conditions surrounding several 
eases of this kind has been made 
by the bureau, and has led to the 
belief that the decay is sometimes 
caused by a crystallizing of water- 
soluble matter which is carried into 
the stone by means of water as it 
slowly trickles through the pores. Practically all types of stone as 
well as brick, concrete, ete., contain small amounts of soluble mat- 
ter which can be leached out by water. When this matter is con- 
centrated at the surface, it frequently manifests itself as a growth 
of white crystals and is called efflorescence. Crystals forming 
within the materials exert a strong wedging action,which often 
results in spalling the surface, and conditions frequently arise 
which submit building materials of this type to such action.” 


@ 


FRAGRANT SCALE 


A butterfly’s scale that 
is specialized in such a 
way that it gives off 
an odor. Very greatly - 
magnified. Only males 
have such scales. 
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A TEST FOR WITNESSES OF ACCIDENTS 


HE FOLLOWING EXAMINATION PAPER to test 

the accuracy of observation of patrolmen in automobile 

accidents is from The American City Magazine (New 
York). . Candidates are required to tackle the questions after 
studying the picture for one and one-half minutes, at the expira- 
tion of which time it is removed from view. They are not any 
too easy to answer when the picture is in full sight, as our readers 
may easily verify. We read: 


“Directions to the Examiner: Pass out the prints showing the 
drawing of the automobile which has been struck by a street car, 
placing a print face down on the desk in front of each 
competitor. Secure the attention of the competitors 
and make some such announcement as this: 

““The sheet face down on the desk before you ‘is 
a drawing of an automobile accident. When I give 
you the signal you are to turn over this sheet and 
study all you see in the drawing for one and one-half 
minutes. Later the drawing will be taken up and 
you will be asked to answer fifteen questions about 
the accident. These fifteen questions will be about 
such things as the time and place of the accident, 
how it occurred, what damage was done, and other 
facts such as a patrolman ought to note, so he can 
make his report to his superior officer. If you wish 
to, you may make notes about the things you see in 
the drawing and use these notes in answering the 
questions which will be asked you later. Remem- 
ber that you are to have just one and one-half 
minutes to study the drawing and that you will have 
to answer fifteen questions about the drawing from 
memory or from your notes. Are you ready?’ 

“When all areready, have them turn over the 
print containing the drawing and allow them to 
study it for one and one-half minutes. Then collect 
the prints. Next have the competitors turn to the 
first page in the booklets and answer the following 
fifteen questions (see that they do not see the ques- 
tions until the prints are collected). After seven 
minutes give the signal to stop. 

“Directions: Answer the following questions, in 
the blank spaces, concerning the picture you have just examined: 

“1. At what street intersection did the accident occur? 

“2. What is the condition of the weather? 

“3. From what State is the automobile? 

**4. On which side was the automobile struck? 

“5. About what hour of the day did the accident occur? 

“6. Name three ways in which the automobile was damaged? 

“7. What is the number of the street car? 

“8. To whom does the automobile belong? 


“9. Name two things which show the driver lost control of the. 


automobile. 

“10. What is the route of the street car? 

“11. What is the number of the street-car employee? 

“12. What is the date of the accident? ; 

“13. Name two things which indicate that the chauffeur was 
killed rather than only injured. 

“14. Who is the first person you would eall as a witness of the 
accident? 

“15. How is the policeman attempting to identify the chauf- 
feur?” 


RABBIT FEVER IN MAN—Rabbits may be the cause of the 
serious disease, tularemia, in human beings, we are told by the 
U. S. Public Health Service. This fever is transmitted to per- 
sons handling or dressing wild rabbits or through the bites of 


flies and ticks. Says New Jersey Agriculture (New Brunswick, 


ING Je) 


“Cases of the disease have occurred over wide areas of the 
United States. In human beings the usual symptoms are head- 
aches, chills, bodily pains, vomiting, prostration, and fever, 
followed by painful swelling and later suppuration of glands. 
It is a disabling disease, incapacitating the patient for weeks or 
months and at times terminating fatally. Persons exposed to 


the disease should observe precautions, such as wearing rubber 
' gloves, rinsing the hands in antiseptic solutions after handling 


or cutting up wild rabbits, and treating insect bites promptly 
with iodine.” 


BAD NEWS FOR COPPER KINGS? 

HE DISCOVERY OF RICH COPPER DEPOSITS 

near Lake Tanganyika has been disquieting our own 

copper magnates, who see in imagination the cupric 
scepter snatched from their royal hands. But the copper kings 
are unduly alarmed, thinks an editorial writer in The Iron A ge 
(New York). 
the Dark Continent will quickly advance to a controlling posi- 
tion in copper, as it has in gold and diamonds. 


We have no reason for assuming, he says, that 


Imprest by 
what has been written of the approaching exhaustion of impor- 
tant American mines, and the reports of stupendous reserves of 


From The American City Magazine (New York) 


STUDY THIS 90 SECONDS, THEN TRY THE QUESTIONS 


ore in Chile and the Kongo, some domestic interests have started 
a movement for a protective tariff. Of this The Age remarks: 


“Tt would be jingo to believe that this country will always 
dominate the copper market, simply because it has done so for 
a generation. On the other hand, it is quite as foolish to visual- 
ize the shutting down of Western mines simply because Africa 
now has an output equal to that of a single American smelter. 
The metal industry is too wide-spread, has too many ramifica- 
tions, impinges on the economie structure of the entire civilized 
world from too many angles, to be subject to violent upheavals 
except, as in 1914, when the whole world is suddenly deranged. 

‘However, broad movements will occur in the industry. 
The development of great masses of very rich ore in Africa will 
unquestionably have an effect on the price—it increases the avail- 
able supply of metal. In time this will close the small or high- 
cost mine, working far underground on lean ore; in fact, such 
a change in iron-mining districts followed the development of 
steam-shovel mines on the Mesabi Range. 

“But other factors are operating here which may nullify the 
expected working of the so-called law of supply and demand. 

“In the first place, it should be remembered that a body of | 
30 per cent. ore in the center of Africa is much like a glacier in 
Spitzbergen or a sand quarry at Atlantic City. All are valuable 
commodities, true enough, but valuable only at certain times 
and places. Tanganyika copper is several hundred miles from 
fuel or flux; several thousand miles from a consumer; just as 
far from a supply of building materials, machinery and technical 
men; and so far as can. be seen at present, always will remain in 
this great isolation. For this reason we are optimistic enough 
to believe that copper from the middle of the Kongo will always 
have to pay a high tariff, a tariff erected by nature herself, in 
the form of extra costs of technical direction, surcharges for 
machinery, timber, steel, powder, coal—all the things which are 
needed to change ore into metal; and finally, a freight bill on 
copper to market which would eat up 20 per cent. of the receipts. 

“Such a situation is conducive to waste in production—waste 
in negro labor because it is cheap, and waste in metal because 
adequate machinery for recovery is expensive. Tanganyika 
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may, therefore, repeat the history of many American mining 
centers, such as early operations on rich ores, with a gradual 
turning to the leancr rock, and finally retreating the wastes of 
former years. It is to be noted that the outstanding fact in the 
history of copper is the manner in which technical ability has 
been able to maintain low costs and increase the production in 
the face of decreasing values in the ore, increasing depth in the 
mines, and rising costs of labor and supplies. 

“Space permits only mention of the third major influence on 
the situation: the increased consumption of copper with an in- 
creased supply. In ordinary times any factor which drives down 
the price is counteracted very shortly by absorption of the metal 
in new uses. Thus there are three factors which should be given 
careful consideration: 

“1. The natural tariff against Kongo copper. 

“2. Technical ability in American organizations. 

“3. Large potential avenues of consumption. 

*“Combined, they do not look so disastrous.’ 


’ 


AN INVENTOR TOO LOFTY TO BE USEFUL 


HE CONTROL OVER OUR ACTIONS exerted by 

what he terms ‘‘preconceptions and the mental temper 

of the times”’ is discust by Dr. E. E. Free in The Forwm 
(New York) and illustrated by a recent discovery regarding the 
early history of the telegraph. Writes Dr. Free: 


**A remarkable incident of how such attitudes control action, 
and of how they change, has come to light recently. Mr. Sergius 
P. Grace, of the Bell Telephone Laboratories of New York City, 
was investigating some of the early documents dealing with 
telegraph development. He happened upon a historic find, 
no less than a memorandum prepared by Prof. Joseph Henry 
during the telegraph patent case of 1851. Not only was this 
memorandum in the exact words of that famous electrical 
pioneer, but it bore marginal notations in the hand of the still 
more famous inventor, Mr. S. F. B. Morse. 

‘In the original memorandum Professor Henry described how 
he had invented, in 1833, the principle of the electro-magnetic 
telegraph. Henry was a scientist. He would have ealled him- 
self a ‘pure scientist.’ The mental attitude of his time and 
profession foreed him to despise the seeking of possible utility 
for his inventions. ‘The only reward I expected,’ he writes, ‘on 
account of them was the consciousness of advancing science, the 
pleasure of discovering new truths, and the scientific reputation 
to which these labors would entitle me.’ ‘I partook,’ he says later 
on, ‘of the feeling common to men of science which disinclines 
them to secure the advantage of their discoveries by a patent.’ 

“The net result of this attitude, for, of course, it was no more 
than an attitude, was that the telegraph was not put to use when 
Henry discovered it. Years had to pass, another inventor had to 
come along and do the work all over again, before it was possible 
to send over a line of wire those historie words ‘What hath God 
wrought?’ As a matter of fact God had already done His part 
years before. It was Henry’s attitude of aloofness from practise 
which delayed the invention. 

‘When Morse came to write his marginal notes opposite this 
pronouncement by Henry what he wrote was this: ‘First,’ 
he said, ‘somewhat queer.’ ‘He leaves it for others,’ Morse 
went on, ‘to do that which alone makes discoveries of any 
benefit to the world and, strange to say, would disparage the 
man who thus attempts to make scientific discovery beneficial.’ 
Professor Henry was a great and public-spirited genius. In 
republishing what we can not but consider Henry’s mistake, 
Mr. Grace specifically disclaimed any intention to disparage. 
What was important, Mr. Grace said and we agree, is the idea 
that the mental attitude of Henry’s time opposed something 
we now believe to be of the greatest importance to mankind.”’ 


A VIOLIN OF GLASS—Attempts to make violins from a 
material other than wood have all failed until recently, when a 
German glass-blower who is also a village musician in a town in 
the Riesen-Gebirge, has succeeded in making one of glass. The 
inventor's name is Bartel Hoellerlein, and Reclams Universum 
(Leipzig) speaks of his invention as follows: 

“One ean really use the expression ‘a crystal-clear tone’ in 
reference to this instrument. Before this violin is played, it 
must be ‘blown,’ so tospeak. Herr Hoellerlein is about to blow a 
double-bass viol which will be presented to the Provincial 
Museum at Breslau.” 


~~ 


A RADIO HOUSE 


MODEL RADIO HOUSE, recently opened in New 
York City, represents the most recent achievements in 
home radio installations, we are told by W. F. Crosby, in 
a leading article contributed to the radio section of The American 
Exporter (New York). It introduces such factors as remote 
control receivers, concealed wiring, built-in switches, automatic 
clock operation, and many other features. It shows, he says, how 
anew dwelling can be similarly equipped at a small additional 
cost’ over the regular electric-light wiring. The project, we 
are further told, is an example of what can be accomplished 
economically and effectively in greatly increasing the usefulness 
of a single receiving set by the addition of a single distribution 
system, with radio outlets or feeders in different parts of the 
house. We read: f 


“The principle of controlling the central receiver from distant 
points in the house is made use of to the fullest extent, and the 
possibilities of multiple receivers for a number of simultaneous 
programs are fully demonstrated. 

“This model radio house, which was built and equipped by 
one of the large radio manufacturers, is located on Staten Island, 
at the sea-gate of New York City. No apparatus is sold in the 
house. It is designed to illustrate what can be done with radio 
with a typical home. = 

“One of the ways in which dealers may profit from its suggestions 
is to follow up the new building projects in their communities. 
and show the owners how dwellings can be similarly wired with 
little additional expense. 

“The wiring was built in by an electrician before the house 
was completed. It is arranged in such a way that three radio 
receivers serve the entire house, the interconnecting wires being 
of ordinary armored cable with outlets and switches as required. 

“The master receiving set is installed in the living-room on the 
main floor, and through three toggle switches directly over the 
set it 1s possible to completely control the output. The set is 
first turned to some desired program which is made audible 
through the loud-speaker in the living-room. Complete volume 
control is possible at this point, and, due. to the type of 
loud-speaker used, which also incorporates a power amplifier, 
it is possible to build the signal strength up to considerable 
proportions if it is so desired. 

“The switching arrangement on the wall over this receiver 
makes it practicable to throw the program over to another 
speaker located in the dining-room. This same switch is also 
capable of turning off the set entirely if the program is no longer 
needed. In the dining-room the switches control the loud- 
speaker and also will shut off the main receiver if necessary to do 
so. 

“The set used operates entirely from the house lighting current. 
No batteries whatever are used and the wiring is entirely con- 
cealed within the walls. This set uses a loop antenna which is 
made up on a mahogany framework and is placed on top of the 
receiver. ; 

“The two loud-speakers, one in the living-room and the other 
in the dining-room, are of the cone type built into mahogany 
consoles, and combined in the same cabinets are the power 
amplifiers and the rectifier systems which permit the use of the 
lighting current. 

“ As a further aid to convenience a clock is provided which may 
be set to start or stop the receiver at any time desirable. Through 
the use of this clock it is possible to have the set turn itself on 
at seven o'clock in the morning in time to pick up the morning 
exercises broadcast from the metropolitan stations. On the 
other hand, if there is some particularly desirable feature that 
the owner would like to hear, he may set the clock to start the 


set up at that time. The entire arrangement is extremely simple 


and effective in operation. 

“Upstairs in the house is another radio set on a table beside the 
bed. The set matches the rest of the furniture, and the loud- 
speaker and B battery eliminator are about fifteen feet away. 
This set uses ordinary dry cells as a part of the equipment, placed 
in a small closet not far from the receiver. 


“Here, also, a number of switches are used in such a way that — 


the output of the set may be thrown across the hall into the guest 
room and either one or both of the speakers may be used at will. 
The switches are arranged in such a way that the guest may turn 


on or off the receiver in the master bedroom, while from. 


this room it is possible to turn. the set on or off and switch it to 
either the guest or master bedroom or both at the same time. 


~ 
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Photographs from the Radio Corporation of America. Courtesy of The American Exporter (New York) 


RADIO ALL OVER THE HOUSE: FOR FANS WHO CAN NOT EAT OR SLEEP WITHOUT IT 


The main receiver in the living-room is shown in the first picture, and the receiver in the master bedroom in the second picture. 
switches at extreme left control the output of this set for the second floor. 


seen in the third picture. 


The time-clock for controlling the program is on top of the cabinet in the corner. 


The wall 
The loud-speaker and power amplifier in the living-room are 
“Tt is claimed that radio installa- 


tions are fast outgrowing a single room and many houses of the future will be built and wired for radio outlets in exactly the same manner that 


electric light service is provided throughout modern houses. 


Radio broadcasting has reached such a stage ‘of development that there is some- 


thing interesting, for at least a part of the average family, to be had at almost any time of the day or night.”’ 


Complete control is secured entirely through the switches on the 
wall. The only time it is necessary to touch the set is when 
some different station is desired.” 


To complete the installation, Mr. Crosby tells us, another and 
smaller set is used in the kitchen. This operates from a regula- 
tion antenna and ground, but the antenna is entirely concealed 
within the walls of the house. All that is visible in the kitchen 
is the loud-speaker and a small snap switch which, when turned 
on, brings the radio musie to the cook. The entire arrangement 
is practically fool-proof, and this receiver is operated by dry cells 
throughout. All of the switches are plainly marked and even 
should the wrong switch be pushed, there would be no danger 
of injuring the receivers. To quote further: 


“The equipment throughout is of standard lighting form, the 
only exception being the radio name plates on the switches. The 
cost for the whole wiring job in this house, exclusive of the radio 
sets themselves, was about $140, and the operating cost with all 
sets in use is only about four cents an hour. 

“Tt is claimed that radio installations are fast outgrowing a 
single room and many houses of the future will be built and 
wired for radio outlets in exactly the same manner that electric- 
light service is provided throughout modern houses. Radio 
broadcasting has reached such a stage of development that there 
is something interesting, for at least a part of the average family, 
to be had at almost any time of the day or night. 

“Radio house represents a noteworthy advance in radio, for 
it is an attempt at the maximum service to be. rendered by the 
newest of the arts. There is nothing fantastie or far-fetched 
about the installation. The sets and speakers used need not 
necessarily be confined to any one make as any standard re- 
ceiver will do the work. 

“The house represents the latest in electrical and radio 
engineering, and will doubtless be used as a model on which 
many other homes will be equipped. 

‘Instead of a confusion of wires and batteries, so often as- 
sociated with the popular ideas of what constitutes a radio 
installation, putting the wiring on a basis comparable with the 
ordinary house lighting job will doubtless prove an attractive 

‘feature to a number of persons who are planning to build new 
homes or to remodel old ones in which they wish to have radio 
receiving apparatus incorporated as a part of the accouter- 


- ments.” 
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WHY FRESH EARTH SMELLS SWEET 


VERY ONE ENJOYS the delicate but refreshing odor 

of fresh-turned earth, but few know to what it is due. 

The subject was investigated a quarter of a century ago 

by two French scientists, Berthelot and André, who came to 
the conclusion that the odor is due to the presence of some 
organic compound that escapes with water vapor. They sup- 
ported this opinion by the fact that the odor is especially strong 
in dew-wet earth in the late summer and fall. According to 
a recent number of the Jllustrierte Zeitung (Leipzig) this theory 
was verified a few years later by the German investigator 
Rollman, who actually obtained the perfume in the form of 
chemically pure double-refracting crystals. He also sueceeded 
in tracing it to a micro-organism, supposed to be a bacterium 
which he isolated from various soils, and to which he gave the 
name Cladothrix odorifer. More recent study of this odoriferous 
organism has revealed that because of its biological and morpho- 
logical properties it must be classed as a radiant fungus. Hence 
the name has been changed to Actinomyces odorifer. We read: 


“One finds these Actinomyces in every field, on grass, straw, 
or ears of grain, and their culture is simple enough forevena 
layman to undertake. Fill a large glass dish partly full of 
sterilized sand and moisten it with boiled water. Then take 
a few bearded ears of grain, moisten them with water and stick 
them in the damp sand, after which cover the dish with a double 
layer of filter paper. While growth is best at a higher tempera- 
ture, ordinary room temperature will enable this interesting 
fungus to grow. Even ina few days’ time, or in a week at latest, 
one will see a chalk-like deposit on some of the ears. 

‘‘This deposit consists of colonies of the fungus. If one 
transplants these colonies to a fresh artificial soil, such as a 
culture medium containing about 5 per cent. of glycerin, and 
rich in carbohydrates, then under favorable conditions one will 
find in about five days a profuse growth of the fungus colonies, 
possessing an intensive degree of the earth fragrance. 

“It is a highly interesting phenomenon that on a gelatin 
culture-medium odorless and odoriferous colonies will grow side 
by side. But if the odorless colonies be transplanted to a cul- 
ture-medium containing carbohydrates, such as sterile pea-soup, 
the earth-fragrance will once more be perceived.” 
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LITERATURE DRAMA MUSIC FINE-ARTS EDUCATION CULTURE 


THE PAINTER 


OW THAT MARY CASSATT has become history—her . 


death occurred June 15 at the age of eighty-three— 
there are many speculations as to how much she belongs 


to us. Pittsburgh was her birthplace, and Philadelphia gave 


her the rudiments of her art; but she had lived so long in Europe 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 


and become so identified with French art, that nothing now 
labeled ‘‘American”’ can seem to be applied to her. Her recent 
utterance that ‘‘no distinctive school of American art exists”’ 
seems to absolve her from any personal claim to alliance. Yet 
her fame, which has existed since the days of the great impression- 
ists, Degas, Manet, Renoir, Berthe Morisot, is too much for us 
to surrender to any foreign ownership. The fact that, like 
Whistler and Sargent, she chose life-long exile from her native 
land, should not, says the Providence News, “preclude us from 
taking a great pride in her achievement.’’ Heine and Byron 
lived away from their native land, but they were nevertheless 
the one German and the other English. ‘‘Mary Cassatt may 
not have been a great American according to the standards of 
Babbittry, but she brought this country a more precious fame 
than any Babbitt has ever brought or will bring.” If there are 


ONE OF MARY CASSATT’S PORTRAITS OF A CHILD 


Her feeling was that “‘the place of the child in human life is of limitless importance.’’ 


OF CHILDREN 


those who will rise up to repel the words of the News, there is still 
this dictum of the New York Telegram: 


“Tf she gave to France what ought to have been meant for 
America there is this to be said for her voluntary exile, that her 
shrinking nature had on the banks of the Seine a retreat where 
she could work and live such as she could not have 
found by the Hudson or the Delaware. 

‘“After all the crop justified the foreign soil in 
her case as in that of Whistler.” 


Mary Cassatt will be remembered as the painter 
of children. ‘‘She has the eyes of a painter and in 
a measure the mind of a sister of charity,’’ wrote 
Achille Segard, the great French eritic. Also, she 
is ‘‘devoted to her art as if it were a religion.” On 
this theme he makes a further observation: 


‘‘Her conception of life and art is profound and 
touching. One perceives that she has a strong feel- 
ing that the place of the child in human life is of 
limitless importance, hence he represents at one time 
both the present and the future, is the gage of 
immortality, the necessary medium for the continua- 
tion of the race and its perpetuation.” 


When, in 1874, Degas saw a canvas by her in the 
Salon and remarked: ‘‘That is genuine. There is 
one who does as I do,’ it was perhaps the beginning 
of that association in art that links her name with 
the impressionists. In The Herald Tribune is a 
forceful editorial that may be safely eredited to 
the distinguished critic, Mr. Royal Cortissoz: 


“Mary Cassatt was a remarkable woman, the 
comrade of those painters who under the banner of 
Impressionism achieved something like a revolution 
in modern art. The mot of Degas makes perhaps 
the best epitaph upon her whole career—‘That is 
genuine.’ At the close of the famous exhibition of 
1879 in which she and the others affirmed their 
independence there was a surplus in the treasury. 
With her share of it Miss Cassatt bought pictures 
by Degas and Manet. That, too, was like her. She 
lived utterly for art. 

‘“‘She had the gift, the flair, but it took time before 
she found herself. Going abroad while she was still 


tarily into the studio of Charles Chaplin, a graceful 
Salonnier. Against his routine habit she promptly 
rebelled and sought instead the inspiration of the 
old masters. Rather oddly she found it first at Parma. This keen 
observer, this practitioner of an essentially French and modern 
directness, whose tenderness never lured her away from the exact 
statement of fact, actually began her apprenticeship by long 
saturation in the melting Correggiosity of Correggio. 
Italy came Spain, but with a susceptibility to Rubens rather 
than to Velasquez in the stimulating pageant of the Prado, a 
susceptibility so ardent that it ultimately carried her to Antwerp 
and intense devotion to the works of the great Fleming. Yet 
these initiations were but preliminaries to the decisive develop- 
ment of her talent. That ensued in Paris. 


“The truth was her goal, and the newer French exemplars of it 


were her predestined counselors. She once told M. Segard, her 
biographer, what they meant to her. ‘I recognized my true 
masters,’ she said. ‘I admired Manet, Courbet and Degas. I 
hated conventional art. Now I began to live.’ The important 
point about this period in her life, too, is that she ‘began to live’ 


as an individuality. Her associations never submerged her — 


a young girl to be a painter, she strayed momen-_ 


After. 
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originality. There was an organic energy in her art. Even on 
what was in a sense her real début, in 1879, Gauguin could 
shrewdly say of her: ‘Miss Cassatt has much charm, but she has 
more force.’ That force lifted her to high rank. It was as an 
equal that she foregathered with the Impressionist group. She 
and Degas were colleagues. 

“Tt is an amusing paradox in her history that her foree, her 
penetrating vision, her technical clarity were wreaked largely 
upon the most fragile of themes. She excelled in pictures of 
children and their mothers. But her sentiment couldn’t have 
drifted into sentimentality. She had too live a mind. 
too much taste. Apropos of her taste, it should be added that 
she was a most judicious connoisseur and had to do with the 
entrance of numerous fine pictures into divers American col- 
lections, private and public. Her judgment on a work of art 
was impeceable.”’ 


In the Public Ledger, Philadelphia, which gave her her first 
art training, thus remembers her: 


“She made more than the beginning of her training here in 
America, and was a graduate of whom the Pennsylvania Academy 
has been justly proud. Her works are in the best American 
galleries as in the representative collections abroad, and her own 
country never failed in recognition of her merit, as when, twelve 
years ago, she received the gold medal of the Pennsylvania 
Academy. She painted with tender feeling and impressionistic 
breadth of technique the domestic intimacies, and instead of the 
formal imitation of classic tradition took motherhood and in- 
faney for her favorite themes. Thus her work had a cogent 
human appeal that will cause it to be remembered when many 
an epic and heroic canvas is forgotten.’’ 


The Cassatts seem to give high authority to the efficacy of the 
melting-pot, tho they were here before that agency was supposed 
to begin functioning. Her brother, A. J. Cassatt, was president 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad and responsible for the great 
eterminal station in New York., Says the New York Telegram: 


President Cassatt appears to have inherited the practical 
talents of his feminine Scots forebears, while Mary had the 
artistic endowment of the male French side of the family.” 


The Pittsburgh Sun regrets: 


“Pittsburgh ean make no further claims than-to have been the 
birthplace of this eminent woman. She received her training 
fn art elsewhere. But Pittsburgh has changed since 1868. The 
international ‘exhibition held annually attracts exhibitors from 
all countries of Europe; the permanent exhibit in the galleries of 
Carnegie Institute is the opportunity for an education in art for 
all. How Miss Cassatt, in her early days, would have welcomed 
such a collection! 

‘‘There is one painting of Miss Cassatt’s in the permanent 
collection in the gallery, ‘‘Young Women Picking Fruit,” the 
first picture purchased by the Patrons’ Art Fund in 1922.” 


Just to show that people do not think alike, we add a letter 
written by the painter, Mr. Childe Hassam, to the New York 
Herald Tribune. 


“Miss Cassatt at the time of her death was one of the most 
distinguished living artists in the world, one of the two or three 
most eminent painter-etchers, and the most able and eminent 
woman who eyer etched on copper or used the dry point; in 
fact, hers is the most notable woman’s name in the history of 
the graphic arts. This seems not generally known by her 
countrymen, and by so few of the writers who have noted her 
death. 

‘“She was born in Pittsburgh, where a famous international 
exhibition is now held yearly, and it is perfectly safe to say 
that if an exhibition of her work had been held in New York 
while she was alive the director of the Carnegie Institute would 
not have rushed by the first train to New York to expend some 
$20,000 for one of her beautiful canvases (as he did for the 
Montmartre mediocrity with the Spanish name), any one of 
which is worth all, and more than all, of the recent exhibits by 
living European painters held here in this city (even with an 
introduction by Dr. Christian Brinton) or that are liable to 
be held here. 

“Like Whistler, Henry James and Sargent, she spent most all 
of her life in Europe, which she was used to and undoubtedly 
preferred. One lives where one likes, but she,was an American, 
and it is worth calling attention to that fact in connection with 
the first few lines of this letter.” 


She had ' 
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A NEW ATTACK ON THE MOVIES 


HE MOVIES HAVE SUFFERED all kinds of objec- 
tions and still survive. Now Chesterton of England 

utters a new one, and one would never expect him to 
repeat the old objections about their corrupting youth. It is 


not new, perhaps, that the movies are charged with misrepresent- 


Courtesy of Durand, Ruel & Co. 
DEGAS’S PORTRAIT OF MISS CASSATT 


“T recognized my true masters,’’ she said to her biographer, M, 


Segard. ‘‘I admired Manet, Courbet and Degas.”’ 


ing life, but Chesterton puts it in a new way by saying that 
“the danger which les in the cinema is that it provides an 
illusion of reality.’”” We haven't all his direct words which were 
uttered in ‘‘fighting an exhibition bout for the benefit of the 
hospitals,’ but we give here an abstract of what he said, with 
editorial corament from the London Daily Chronicle: 


“‘The film is, in truth, a film or veil between the spectator and 
the real personality of people and things. The followers of 
‘the pictures’ get used to that sham world, like it, believe in it, 
and so come to live in a world where nothing has the vigor, the 
intractable but exhilarating solidity and oddity of the real. 
Stated thus, in general terms, the charge may sound rather 
fantastic, but Mr. Chesterton can support it with impressive 
particulars. Obviously one of the effects of the film is to persuade 
people they know what they do not—for example, that they know 
all about a book without taking the trouble to read it, because 
they have seen a version of it in pictures. This is not only a 
matter of book knowledge. Of all sorts of things a superficial | 
view, a smattering, can be had at the cinema, and we do find 
people suffering from the delusion that things are what, in ‘the 
movies,’ they seem. Mr. Chesterton, of course, would be the 
first to laugh if we prest his arguments too zealously. But there 
is something serious in this charge of blurring individuality, of 
obseuring ‘the real personality of men and things.’ How often 
is it that in watching a film a spectator can feel the influence 
of a person in the actor who is so desperately earnest on the 
screen? The common experience, we submit, is that no effect 
of personality is felt at all. The film-player, generally possessing 
much technical skill, sometimes brilliantly accomplished, seldom 


, 
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makes his individual impulse felt. There are, indeed, exceptions 
who triumph over the elaborate medium, but very few. This is 
what Miss Sybil Thorndike was thinking of when she said that 
the cinema destroys the vital touch between actor and audience. 
The best moments in dramatic art on her theory are cooperative 
or reciprocal. The actor is conscious of the emotions of the 
audience, the audience feel the personal power of the actor. This 
may happen, in fact it does happen quite often, tho the actor 
has not supreme technical skill, just as a public speaker, who has 
but little art, sometimes makes an impression where polished 
orators have failed. The personal appeal of presence is powerful. 
It is not rational, but we are 
notaltogether rational animals, 
and there seems no probability 
of the human race outgrowing 
its influence. That is why the 
dramatic art of the future, as 
in the past, will depend on the 
personality of the actor, not on 
any developments of mecha- 
nism.” 


England raises many objec- 
tions against the American 


movies, at the same time 
most of her movies are of 
American build. Therefore, 


as the Chestertonian outburst 
hits us, The Saturday Evening 
Post suggests “to British edi- 
tors in search of an appro-. 
priate desk motto” the legend 
“God Bless Hollywood.” For— - 


‘“Whenever an English jour- 
nalist is at loss for a theme for 
a sure-fire leading article—the 
insular equivalent for ‘edi- 
torial’—he is almost certain to 
dash off a few stinging para- 
graphs on the bad taste, crass 
ignorance and general banality 
displayed in the latest popular 
movie hit from America. 

“Having thus freed his mind 
and filled his column, he is 
free to slip over to the nearest 
cinema and enjoy another hour 
of not unpleasant irritation witnessing another celluloid drama 
off the same reel.”’ 


Courtesy of Durand, Ruel & Co. 


After mentioning the recent pother in the English press over 
“The Big Parade,’’ of which we have already given an account, 
The Post offers its own reaction to that particular case and the 
situation in general: 


““Tho the fiercest of these critics had not a logical leg to stand 
on, it is still quite possible to understand their irritation and to 
regard it with tolerant sympathy. Had this been a British 
picture, the British Lion would have roared rough musie¢ into 
British ears and the Eagle would have been as dumb as any 
oyster. Being an American production, and primarily for 
American consumption, the Eagle did the screaming and the 
Lion furnished the silence. What else could have been expected? 

“The perennial English criticism that many American movies 
are childish, trivial or in bad taste is much worthier of respectful 
consideration. It may be true and there may be a good reason 


for the truth. Hollywood makes no secret of the fact that it is - 


not in the movie business for its health. The magnates of the 
industry have openly declared that they are purveyors of thrills, 
laughter and heart throbs to the many and not to the few. If 
they are to break even they must cater not only to the tastes but 
to the intellects of the hundred million rather than to those of the 
hundred thousand. The audiences that producers visualize are 
not those of educated Philadelphia or of sophisticated London, 
but assemblages of plain people of all ages who will not be put 
off with dramatic subtleties they can not grasp. 

“Cultivated London eritics who deplore the qualities and 
tendencies of the less admirable American movies do so in much 
the same terms as those employed by their American brethren. 
There is a considerable body of sound and well-informed criticism 


“IN THE GARDEN” 


From a pastel by Miss Cassatt, a medium she worked as well as paint. 


of motion pictures on both sides of the Atlantic; but much of it 
quite misses the point because it discusses an industry under the ‘ 
misapprehension that it isan art. This is a serious error. Paint- 4 
ing is an art. It can develop along its own lines because the 
painter paints at his own risk. In the event of failure, he alone 
is the loser. Even the novelist has a scope almost as broad. 
If his work shows any promise at all, he has a good chance of 
finding a publisher who will run the risk of losing two or three 
thousand dollars in the hope that he has discovered a genius, or, 
what he is apt to regard as even better, a best seller. Much of our 
current fiction sees the light as a result of this policy. 

“The movie magnate can 
afford few such concessions to 
uncertainart. Where the book- 
publisher thinks in thousands, 
the picture-producer deals in 
hundreds of thousands, and he 6 
is afraid,to let his productions 
stray too far from paths which 
experience has taught him are 
safe and smooth and somewhere 
have a homeward turning.” 


CRABBED YOUTH : 
AND AGE ; 
ITHOUT ANY 


THANKS to Ber- 

nard Shaw, who was 
a year or two ago leading us 
““Back to Methuselah,” it is 
now discovered that human life 
is ‘“‘growing older at both 
ends.”’ The Springfield Re- 
publican, surveying the field» 
of thought to-day, hits upon 
this novel fact after taking 
cognizance of the general asser- 
tion of youth to a precocious ~ 
intellectual maturity and of the 
prophecy of a speaker at the 
Thirteenth Annual Congress 
of the International New 
Thought Alliance that the 
; average human life should be © 
at least 150 years. The Republican, doing a little of its own 
forecasting on the basis of these two changes in the natural span 
and character of life, sees the struggle between the young and 
the old as something that will constitute a new kind of civil war: 


“Current news and literature concerning the ‘younger genera- 

tion’ unmistakably signify an amplifying precocity. The age of 
maturity in knowledge and wisdom is being perceptibly reduced. 
None of us will live to see the period of girlhood and boyhood 
wiped out, so that the rising generation will leap at one bound 
from infancy to womanhood or manhood, yet things are plainly 
moving in that direction. Parents learn from their adolescent 
children as never before. Never were such reproofs of parental 
misjudgments of social and ethical values heard in our homes 
as may be heard to-day. ' . 
_ “How our youth can be so wise on so limited an experience in 
life puzzles many an old head, for he can look back to early 
stages in his life’s journey when his opinions were wrong, his 
evaluations of life distorted and his prejudices narrow and 
stifling. It is staggering to a reflective person of sixty or even 
fifty to recall how often it has been necessary to revise his 
earlier ideas about men and things, movements and causes, 
reactions and reforms. But, in spite of this common experience 
of the older generation, the younger generation is insistent on 
a new freedom and will not be denied.” 


It is the colleges, we are told, that “offer the most impressive 
demonstration of the earlier maturity of the youthful mind”: 

5 Undergraduate opinion was never before so influential in 
university and college administration. Student councils present 


exhaustive reports these days to the president and faculty 
upon what the students should study—and how much. The | 
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Harvard students’. committee on education made a deep im- 
pression last spring by its advice and recommendations to 
President Lowell. And he took it seriously, not as a joke. 
Committees of students have likewise surveyed the highways and 
byways of the higher education for the benefit of trustees and 
faculties at Dartmouth, Bowdoin and Middlebury. <A ‘bill of 
rights’ has been proclaimed at Yale by representatives of the 
student body. Summing up the movement, President-Emeritus 
Thwing of Western Reserve University writes: 

““The most outstanding and commanding fact of the college 
year now closing is the increasing power of the student in the 
undergraduate life. This en- 
largement assumes many forms, 
is aimed in many directions and 
takesonmany applications. It- 
often appears as a protest 
against presumedcollege abuses 
and limitations. It has the 
sound of an academie declara- 
tion of independence. It writes 
college creeds and proposes by- 
laws of college procedure. It 
is not averse, indeed, to giving 
counsel to both faculty and 
trustees. It indulges in inter- 
preting not only present public 
opinion but also in prophesying 
the character of future national 
and even human destinies.’ 

“Tn addition, there are the 
statements credited to educa- 
tors like President Lowell that 
the students of to-day are in 
advance of their fathers and 
grandfathers at the corre- 
sponding age in intellectual 
attainments. It must eventu- 
ally be seriously considered, 

perhaps, whether our State 
Legislatures should not fix at 
sixteen instead of twenty-one 
years the age at which a minor 
reaches his majority and ac- 
quires the privilege of the 
franchise. i 
- “Vet if, coincident with this 
earlier maturity of youth, the 
average longevity of civilized 
men is to rise to the age of 
150, may not the conflict be- 
tween youth and age become 
more acute? Men who live 
150 years should still be active 


Courtesy of the Metropolitan Museum of Art 
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cessor, the late Julian Onderdonk, also a painter of this flower, 
who was instrumental in getting the legislature to pass a resolu- 
tion declaring the bluebonnet the State flower of Texas. 

Mr. Jeffreys’s art study has been largely from nature with 
a frequent recurrence to books on the technique of painting, but 
he has also been under the tuition of Frederick W. Jarvis of New 
York. Naturally he has not been wholly devoted to the painting 
of this one flower, but whatever he has done has practically been 
in illustration of the various physical charms of his native State. 
One of Mr. Jeffreys’s paint- 
ings, “Mesquite Edge,” has 
been acquired for the art gal- 
lery in the new Santa Fé 
Building of the Santa Fé Rail- 
road, New Mexico, where also 
hang pictures by Gardner 
Symons and Elliott Dainger- 
field, who represent the East- 
ern School of landscape artists. 


PRISONERS VERSUS COL- 
LEGE BOYS—One of Colum- 
bia’s professors, Mr. Algernon 
Tassin, finds that the prisoners 
within our penitentiaries are 
more eager to study than the 
students in college—at least 
his students at Columbia. 
Whereupon the New York 
World asks: 


“What is there so funny 
about that? Prisoners do not 
have to take part in or follow 
the crew, football, baseball, 
handball, dramatic, debating 
and other activities of their 
groups, or get themselves 
killed in early morning motor 
accidents in the wider world. 
Students would be just as 
much interested in study as 
prisoners if they had the time 
PO DeUtes 


LADY AT TEA : 
at 125, and at 100 should be The influence of the Impressionists, her always admired masters, is 


But the New York Sun 


as aggressive and ambitious well illustrated in this canvas by Miss Cassatt. takes the announcement with 


asatforty. With youth push- 
ing harder, age would be the 

less tolerant of being crowded off the stage. Here is forecast a 
struggle that must put a new face on progress, if by progress one 
means growing older at both ends.” 


THE COVER—Bluebonnets are being destroyed by flower 
lovers. This, we are told, is the fate overtaking the flower that 
has become the emblem of the State of Texas. Yet from the 
evidence of our cover it seems to grow in enough profusion to 
satisfy for a long time to come the most ardent desires of its 
devotees. A wide plain sown with these brilliant blossoms, an 
immense overhanging sky tinged with sunset tints, a homely farm- 
house overshadowed by the single clump of trees—this, we may 

- take it, is the characteristic Texas landscape, for its painter, Mr. 
A. B. Jeffreys, is a Dallas artist who takes this means of protest- 
ing against the ravages which visit the bluebonnets each spring. 
; He even affirms that unless more protection is given the plant 
it will in the course of a few years become entirely extinct. Mr. 
Jeffreys specializes in painting Bluebonnet landscapes, having 
studied the flower under various climatic conditions for the last 
_ several years. He is the only artist in Dallas who devotes 
_ almost his entire painting to this one flower, but it was a prede- 


more gravity: 


“A convict with a yearning for study should be able to 
gratify it. He has time, quiet, isolation from distraction, as- 
surance of food. His cell is not less comfortable than an an- 
choret’s. A lot of generous fellows like Professor Tassin are 
eager to aid him with text-books. Every prison has a chaplain 
who is looking for an opportunity to help men in whose con- 
duct he can detect evidence of a desire to help themselves. 
Every prison warden would be glad to know his charges were 
seeking knowledge and not hack-saws. The most hard-boiled P. K. 
in the world would sleep easier if he were sure that political 
economy rather than the traffic in narcotic drugs engrossed the 
thought of his wards. 

‘*A chap who wants instruction usually gets it. Elihu Burritt, 
the Learned Blacksmith, acquired Greek from a text-book fixt 
to the bellows of his forge. He studied as he heated horseshoes 
and forged log chains. That was more difficult than studying 
in jail. y 

““It may be that modern prisons make against the scholar’s 
life. The baseball teams, the motion-picture shows, the radio 
may cut in on the student’s time. Outside interests are held 
responsible for many shortcomings of college men. They may 
thwart the urge for erudition in convicts. Whatever the reason, 
it is due to Dr. Butler’s school to record that in the twenty 
years Mr. Tassin has been associated with that institution it 
has turned out more fairly well-educated gentlemen than have 
all the penal institutions in the world.” 


COLLEGE-STUDENT DRINKING SINCE PROHIBITION 


‘*T wish I had a barrel of rum 
And sugar three hundred pound, 
The chapel bell to put it in, 

The clapper to stir it round.” 


EW STUDENTS TO-DAY WOULD HICCUP through 
that ditty. Prohibition is winning in the 
colleges, according to the almost unanimous testimony of 
more than 200 college and university heads who have replied to a 
questionnaire sent by Tue Lirerary Digest to approximately 


ancient 
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In estimating the decline of student drinking, consideration 
must be taken of the fact that the number of students in the 
colleges increased from 254,113 in 1918 to 726,124 in 1924, the 
last year for which statistics from the United States Bureau of 
Education are available. At that rate of increase, it is estimated 
that there are more than 850,000 students in college to-day. 
Any accurate comparison of the drinking among students prior 
to Prohibition and now, therefore, it is pointed out by one ob- 
server, must take into account this tripling in attendance. In 
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EIGHT AMONG MORE THAN TWO HUNDRED OF THE COUNTRY’S LEADING EDUCATORS WHO SAY THAT 


all the colleges and universities in the United States. The 
repeated charges that college students and the youth of the land 
at large have been debauched by Prohibition are refuted by 
this great array of witnesses. However, a poll of editors of 
college papers, to appear in these pages next week, gives us a 
more divergent view of the effect of Prohibition on college students. 

The questionnaire sent to college heads repeated some of the 
testimony of educators before the sub-committee of the Senate 
Judiciary Committee which not long ago had exhaustive public 
hearings on various proposals to modify or expunge the Prohi- 
bition laws, and we asked the college heads to give their views as 
to the effect of Prohibition on the student bodies under their 
charge and on the body of youth in general. The questionnaire 
put this inquiry: ‘‘Has drinking increased or decreased since 
Prohibition, as you have observed it?’’ There are 213 replies, 
representing forty-four States, or nearly a third of the total 
number of the higher colleges and universities in the 
country, a record-breaking percentage. They include higher 
institutions of learning of all sizes of population, from the 
University of Chicago, with 14,000 students, for instance, to the 
smaller colleges which enroll only a few hundred. The replies 
are well-nigh unanimous in reporting that drinking in the colleges 
and drinking by the younger generation as a whole has decreased 
under Prohibition, that the tipsy student is as unweleome as he 
is becoming unfamiliar, and many of them agree that the student 
body of to-day is of a much higher moral and intellectual standard 
than any generation in the days of booze and beer... 


other words, three students must be drinking now where one 
student was drinking in 1918, if the percentage is as high now 
as it was then. As a matter of fact, however, if we rely on 
the testimony given in these columns—there are actually fewer 
drinkers in the colleges now than in the days when there were 
only one-third the present number of students. ; 

Such drinking as does occur among students—and there is no 
denying that there is some drinking, as in the nature of the case © 
there is bound to be—is largely in imitation of their elders, 
especially of returning graduates who seek to restore their 
youth and pristine enthusiasms by recourse to highballs and beer 
kegs, and is also largely due to the spirit of dare-deviltry and to 
the elemental urge to taste of forbidden fruit. But the novelty 
of this ilieit adventure appears to be wearing off; hip flasks, if 
ever they were as numerous on the campus as they are said to 
have been, are tabu in most institutions; uproarious cocktail 
parties are not generally a favorite form of celebration. For this 
condition of affairs much credit is given to the fraternities, 
some of which impose a penalty on bibulous brethren and 
warn returning brothers that high revelry is no longer the fashion. 

Judging by the replies to the questionnaire, most of the student 
drinking oceurs in the East, admittedly the chief salient. of the 
wets in their now historic struggle against Prohibition. Here, 
perhaps, the hostility of a large proportion of the adult generation 
to the Volstead Law is reflected in the attitude of the younger 
generation. In large areas of the Middle West, the Pacific — 
Coast and the South, on the other hand, drinking among students 
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is practically unknown, according to the evidence now put down 
in these columns. In some college communities a drunken man 
is as infrequent as a circus; in others he is as rare as an 
Ovis poli. Here, so far as the younger generation is concerned, 
the intent of the Eighteenth Amendment has been achieved. 
The ‘“‘Bible Belt”? has tried Prohibition and found it good. It 
should be noted again, however, that replies to the questionnaire 
sent to the editors of college papers do show a difference of 
opinion as to the amount of drinking among students, but even 
here the majority opinion is that drinking is on the wane. 
There is also criticism of the Volstead Law in the second poll, tho 
much of it is not of the act’s intent, but of its method. 

In the replies of the college presidents there is frequent resent- 
ment against the charge that the younger generation of to-day is 
looser in its morals than was that generation which now sits in 
the judgment seat and forgets the foibles and follies of its own 
heyday of youth. And we are frequently reminded that one 
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sympathy with Prohibition; but that the number of discipline 
cases in which drinking is a factor is now very much smaller 
than before Prohibition. Frederick 8. Jones, outgoing Dean 
of Yale College, reports that there is decidedly less drinking 
than before Prohibition, and Prof. Charles C. Clarke, of the 
chair of French in the Sheffield Scientific School, reports 
that the change for the better has been ‘‘simply revo- 
lutionary.’”” President James Rowland Angell leans to this 
opinion. He did not know Yale under the old conditions, but, 
he replies: ‘‘The impression, however, which I get from all 


well-informed alumni with whom I talk is that despite the all too 
frequent violation of the law, the amount of drinking at present, 
and particularly the amount of excessive drinking, is very much 
less than it was in the earlier years.”’ 

At Trinity College, Hartford, ‘‘drinking has been less in 
amount, but much more demoralizing in effect,’’ writes President 
Remsen B. Ogilby, and he adds: ‘‘ It would seem much preferable 
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DRINKING IN THE COLLEGES IS DECREASING AND THAT MODERN YOUTH IS BETTER THAN HIS CRITICS 


drunk does not make a village or campus spree any more than 
one swallow makes a summer, and that, for the same reason, it 
attracts as much attention. In brief, this non-partizan survey, 
as far as it goes, is almost a complete rebuttal of the forebodings 
of those who have prophesied the early demise of civilization and 
“made all ready to nail down the lid on the coffin and to shed a 
tear on the grave. If now and then there are signs of a break- 
_ down, the evidence as a whole shows the army of youth of to-day 
; better prepared, better equipped and more deeply inspired for the 
conquest of the world, the flesh and the devil than were their 
sainted sires when they, too, were young and ambitious for a 
sheepskin. ~ j 


NEW ENGLAND AND EASTERN STATES 


To start at what appears to be the center of the Prohibition 
maelstrom, we will begin in the East, in Connecticut, on the 
-eampus of the Elis, where the value and 
effect of the Eighteenth Amendment have 
been made an issue which has attracted the 
attention of the whole country. According 
to a poll taken by the Yale News, a student 
publication, drinking at Yale has not 

_ declined, and Prof. Irving Fisher testified 
before the Senate sub-committee on Prohi- 
z bition that the prevailing sentiment in the 
Yale student body is wet, that as much as 
80 per cent.of the students are not in 


a 


Next week we shall pre- 
sent the views of the college- 
student publications on col- 
lege drinking, as showing 
what the students them- 


selves have to say about it. 


to have 100 students drink legally a glass of beer each than to 
have one incapacitate himself with a bottle of synthetic gin.” 
This dilemma is not observed at Wesleyan University, Middle- 
town, according to the testimony of President James L. Mc- 
Conaughy, who, tho he has been there only a year, is assured that 
there is less drinking than before Prohibition. ‘‘Wesleyan men 
who have sons now in college,” he writes, ‘‘comment on the 
decided improvement in this way; there are many other such 
evidences.’”?’ Among these are that ‘‘some of the fraternities 
have voluntarily suspended men who have been guilty of drinking 
at a fraternity party,” and “‘in certain cases alumni who have 
returned and transgrest have been notified by the undergraduates 
that they might not attend any social function at the chapter 
house for a designated time, usually a year.” 
Prohibition is historic in Maine, and now that it is a Federal 
law, too, President Kenneth C. M. Sills of Bowdoin reports that 
“by and large, drinking has decreased.” 
In many colleges of the East, he assures 
us, it is certainly true that one rarely if 
ever sees a drunken student, and that even 
at Commencement there is much less drink- 
ing than there used to be. But ‘‘when 
there is drinking,” he says, ‘‘it is liable to be 
of a more scandalous nature and very often 
associated with house parties and with 
young women.. Before Prohibition it was 
(Continued on page 45) 
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TO BLEND BUDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY 


UDDHISM AND CHRISTIANITY must form some 

B spiritual blend if the world is to progress as a whole, 

for there can be no real progress if we think always in 

terms of Hast and West, despite the poetic dietum—this, in 

brief, is the view of Chief Abbot Sonyu Ohtami of the Jodo 

Shinsu sect, one of the thirteen Buddhist divisions of religion 
of Japan, and a religious leader in that country. 

The Abbot spoke recently before the Pan-Pacifie Club in 
Honolulu, at which were present more than three hundred 
members of all races, including leading Christian clergymen of 
the Territory. He urged, not formal union, but a friendly 
cooperation of the two faiths. He explained that Buddhism 
and Christianity are in some respects alike, in others widely 
different. But the aim of humanity is, or should be, the same. 
As his address is quoted in the New York Times, the noted 
Buddhist thus presents his view: 


“Our world, especially the Western half, has progressed 
admirably of late, but I am inclined to think that the progress 
is, in more than one respect, a crippled progress. It is not a 
harmonious development of all the forces of life, but a growth 
of only one of its branches. Advancement of any one branch 
does not benefit all mankind. It is well-coordinated, well- 
balanced development that brings real peace and harmony to 
the world. In this respect the material and spiritual civilizations 
must advance hand in hand, side by side. 

‘Tn order to bring about a true civilization in the West, it is 
necessary that the Occidental people fully understand the teach- 
ing of Christ. So with the East. Much of the Oriental civiliza- 
tion is founded on the teaching of the Buddha, and to bring 
that civilization up to its highest level the teaching of the 
Buddha must be fully understood by the people. 

“The days are gone when we discust civilization in terms of 
East and West. We have come to a point where we discuss 
civilizations affecting the whole of the world. As the water 
of the Pacific is connected with the rivers of the continents 
bordering on it, so must the thoughts of the world be connected 
with each other. We must not keep the good things all to our- 
selves. Such ideals are foolish and out of date.” 


The principle of the Pan-Pacifie Union, to bring about mutual 
understanding among the Pacific nations, is commended by the 
Chief Abbot, and he says it should be extended to religions as 
well, that we ‘‘should take the good points of other religions to 
blend them with our own.” He goes on: 


“You may probably have found this through contact with 
your Japanese friends, but there is a theory in Buddhism called 
the ‘muga,’ the spirit of which pervades the whole of the Jap- 
anese Civilization. (‘Muga’ may be grossly translated ‘non-ego’ 
or ‘selflessness,’ but to bring out its full meaning, a spice of 
what is comprehended by the terms self-denial, sacrificial spirit 
and unselfishness must be added.) This selflessness is the first 
step toward the attainment of Nirvana, or the state of enlighten- 
ment. 

“To explain this more fully, take, for instance, ourselves. 
We were not abruptly cast on the earth. There were millions of 
ancestors before us from whom we received various influences. 
Even considering the body from the physical standpoint, it is 
composed of various chemical elements, and we are indebted 
to all these things for our being men and women. 

“Look at this glass of water as another example. In order 
to have it here, the pipes had to be laid, the wells had to be dug 
and many steps had to be taken before I could drink it. So 
with our actions. Our every action has its effect upon society 
and every action of society has its*influence upon us. We are 
not independent; we can not be. Thus society and I are one 
and the same thing. This, in short, is the essence of the theory 
of selflessness.”’ 


And here the Buddhist teacher touches upon what is a 
familiar Christian doctrine, too: 


“The people of the world, so widely separated in tastes and 
manners, are one from a religious view-point, and we are all 
friends. 
not think of them in terms of nations or countries, but as one 
people united by a common tie.” 


When we think of the people of the world, we must - 


NO RELIGIOUS MONOPOLY OF BIGOTRY 


HE FREQUENT CARTOONING OF BIGOTS in 

clerical garb or some sort of ecclesiastical habiliments 

draws a protest from The Reformed Church Messenger, 
which calls such caricature ‘‘a great wrong to the Church of 
God and the cause of religion,’ and from Dr. Glenn Frank, 
head of the University of Wisconsin, formerly editor of The 
Century Magazine. This constant depiction of bigots in clerical 
dress, says The Messenger, ‘‘can not but tend, in the popular 
mind, to associate all forms of intolerance with the work of the 
Church.” It is not suggested that there are no theological 
bigots, for, we are told, the controversy between the Funda- 
mentalists and Modernists and other ‘‘perennial phases of 
literalism and intolerance” have given ground for this portrayal 
of bigotry ‘‘as the exclusive prerogative and daily practise of 
religionists.”” But The Messenger questions that theology is the 
main breeding-ground of bigotry and that the professional 
reformers are its chief practitioners, and goes ‘on to quote Dr. 
Frank and to comment on what he has to say: 


“Dr. Glenn Frank renders a real service in calling attention 
to the varied sources and methods of expression of intolerance, 
and the heterogeneous apostles of bigotry, which turns up in 
the most unexpected places and is to be found among all sorts 
and conditions of men. In the vast and varied gallery of bigots 
which invite analysis, and which, he says, make ‘the time ripe 
for somebody to write a really great book on bigotry,’ we should 
certainly include the following: Bigots of patriotism, bigots of 
education, bigots of science, bigots of business, bigots of journal- 
ism, bigots of medicine, bigots of theology, bigots of reform. 
Every one of these is dangerous, and every one has been doing 
a great deal of damage to the cause of truth. 

““We are quite ready to join with others in lamenting the 
damage done by religious bigots, who would draw a dead-line 
of doctrine around their own peculiar sect and exclude from 
the service of God and man every soul which does not fit its 
narrow, provincial molds. But, as Dr. Frank says, our ready 
writers do not seem to be aware of the possibilities in the new 
bigotry of science, practised, perhaps, not by the creative 
workers in the field of science, but by the camp-followers who 
strut and swagger in the pride of hastily acquired half-knowledge. - 
These are the men, he says, ‘who on the basis of a slight knowl- 
edge of the difference of races, erect towering new dogmas of 
racial superiority and inferiority; the men who, on the basis of 
a slight knowledge of the mental differences of children, erect 
new dogmas of inferiority and superiority, and seek to lock the 
gates of learning against the many.’ 

“During the next twenty-five years, Dr. Frank thinks we 
may witness a neck-and-neck race between two bigotries—the 
old bigotry of theology and the new bigotry of science. ‘These 
two kinds of bigotry are equally dangerous, altho they are 
fathered by two distinet types of mind: (1) the bigotry that 
arises from doctrines that are too old, and (2) the bigotry that 
arises from doctrines that are too new. The first is the besetting 
sin of theology; the second is the greatest temptation of science. 
The first carries the poison of decay; the second carries the 
poison of greenness.’ Let us beware of these and all other 
manifestations of the intolerant and sectarian mind.” 


“DWELLING TOGETHER IN UNITY”—The principle of 
“practical church union,’’ as the Pittsburgh Chronicle Telegraph 
terms it, was recently exemplified by the first of the season’s 
community religious services at Carnegie Music Hall, Pittsburgh. 
Members of more than a score of congregations, representing 
several denominations, assembled to join in a common service 
of prayer and praise. This is the ninth season of these success- 
ful services, which leads the Pittsburgh paper to observe: 


“Organic union of the churches may still be remote. Its 
desirability has not yet been shown. Churches may differ in 


their forms of government and yet be solidly united on the | 


essential principles of faith and right living. That has been 
strikingly shown by these Carnegie Hall services and by similar 


meetings in other parts of Pittsburgh and in the suburbs. Not. 


their least valuable feature is the illustration they afford of 


‘brethren dwelling together in unity,’ truly ‘one in hope and — 


doctrine, one in charity.’”’ 


. 


Beans with just the 
right flavor! How they 
tempt and delight your 
appetite! How eagerly 
you eat them! How 
completely satisfied you 
feel when you have 
finished a generous 
plateful! 


It’s the flavor that 
makes good beans so 
attractive. And it’s 
the tomato sauce that 
helps to make Campbell’s 
the leading favorites 
throughout the United 
States. 


Camppell’s “slow 
cooked, digestible beans 
are so delicious in quality 
and flavor that you 
always want and insist 
on getting them—once 
you have tasted them! 


SLOW -COOKED 


| witH Tomato SAUCE | 
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12 cents a can 


Except in Rocky Mountain States and in Canada 
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CAMDEN,NJ.ULS.A: 


DIGESTIBLE 


Campbell’s Beans reach 
the. Crests. Ol wat tern 
popularity in summer. 
And why not? Coulda 
morévattraective lor 
nourishing dish be placed 
on the table with so little 
work or effort? 


It is a wise housewife 
who takes advantage of 
this quality food to 
rent @ ats eseh eres rom 
unnecessary time spent 
in the hot kitchen! 


Already cooked—for 
the - home *meéals> or 
out-of-doors! Substantial 
food easily prepared and 
tremendously popular for 
the motor trip, camping, 
boating and hiking. 
Convenience combined 
with quality. 
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Unsolicited contributions to this department can not be returned. 


sonnets on this 


All are 


WO out of the four 
theme we cull from Harper's. 
worth eading: 


THE BATTLEFIELDS AT GETTYSBURG 
By AGNrs KENDRICK GRAY 


HARVEST 
Only the seasons and the years invade 
These quiet wheatfields where the Armies crashed, 
And mockingbirds and quail fly unafraid 
Within this forest where the rifles flashed. 
Here where the bladed wings of death have mown 
And gleaned their harvestry of golden lives, 
The fruitful seeds of corn and wheat are sown, | 
And where the cannon smoked, an orchard.) 
thrives. | 


| 
| 


Long are the war years over, with their pain, 
Their passionate tears and fury, and the sun 
Lies hot and yellow on the heavy grain, 
And all the fighting on these fields is done. 
But in their peace, the quivering heart recalls | 
The youth that bled beside these old stone walls. | 


* * * * * 
THE BATTLE 


Three times the sun rose while the battle held; 

Three days of blinding heat and fiery dust— 
Three red eternities of breastwork shelled, 

Of charge, attack, repulse, and counterthrust. 
And in the soul of Meade, the soul of Lee, 

By every soldier’s suffering torn and wrung— 
What vain defeat, what frustrate victory, 

As to and fro the battle’s fortune swung! 


For always on the leader’s heart must fall 
The sharpest lash, the wounds that cannot heal; 
To them is given the wormwood and the gall 
Of hurling life against inhuman steel. 
And ever in the eyes of Meade and Lee 
There lay the shadow of that agony. 


A sirvuatTion that is common to any 
city street and revealed in The Century 
as possible anywhere: 

NEIGHBORS 


By Epecar Dante, KRAMER 


A wreath and ribbons on the door! 
I did not know that she was ill, 

And yet to-day they slowly bore 
Her to a grave upon the hill. 


She lived across the narrow street, 
Yet wide as all the world is wide; 
We never even willed to meet, 
But [ am lonely since she died! 


Here’s something to dance to, and it 
comes from the London Spectator: 


BALLADE OF COLLEENS 


By HamisH Mactaren 


If all the young maidens were blackbirds and 
thrushes— 
Sing merry, sing merry, now fly not away! 


I'd find me a garden of green flowering bushes, 
Where all the young maidens might nest them 
in May. 
With lilac and cherry, 
And Autumn's red berry— 
And oh, we'll sing merry at dawning of day! 


If all the young maidens were birds in my spin- 
neys— 
Sing clearly, sing clearly, now fly not from me! 
Not a thrush would I part with for ten ° Sama 
guineas, 
Nor barter a blackbird for pearls of the sea. 
I'd love them so dearly, 
So late and so early— 
And oh, we'll sing clearly from every tall tree! 


An earlier day would point the moral, 
but this one contents itself with the pic- 
ture. It is in the New York Times: 


BRAVE THINGS 


By MarGarEeT WIDDEMER 


IT have seen brave things— 

A roughed gull with broken wings 
Starved on stormy sands near night, 
Yellow-eyed, fierce to fight; 


One old man against his world, 

Tired and dull, with hard words hurled 
Back to all who offered ease 

Or who loved him and could please— 


I have seen brave things— 

The lonely sword that swings 

High, hopeless, striking true 

Till it is shattered through 

Down the defeated hand < 
In a strange army’s land. 


And Youth, with its avid breath, 
Faced by unescapable death 
Slipping on so quietly 

(A ghost-shroud risen to the knee) 
That none else could know or see, 
Building as if for very long 

With a flippant song. 


I have seen brave things— 

A soft girl whose rings 

Bound her with no tomorrow 
To long, petty years of sorrow, 
Bound so no hand could break 
For a child’s sake— 


Age, facing grief and dust 
And shame for a broken trust, 
Still denying grief, 

With no dreams for relief 
(Dreams go away 

In a younger day). 


I have seen brave things— 

There is a woman sings 

With reddened lip and cheek, 
That none may know her weak— 
Laughing, in silk and fur, 

So none may pity her, 

Merrily, all alone, 

With love and hope both gone. 


Tus might be every soul’s ery, and the 
solace is in each one’s contriving. The 
Saturday Review of Literature is the source: 


TO LIEUT. E. S. C. 
(Killed February 5, 1918) 


By S. Fostrr Damon 


I wonder what you have become, 

Into what corner of the air 

Your soul has spread. I do not care 
About the body, chilled and dumb, 
Which was the outward part of you, 
The cloak you borrowed from the earth 
For the necessity of birth, 

That part that was least real, least true. 


Where have you gone? There is so much 
To say, that we have never said! 

No words can reach you, but instead 
There must be some plane we can touch 
Some subtle state of consciousness 

In which we two can meet, some way 
To help relieve the bitterness. 

There is so much I want to say. 


y 


Can you hear me, where you have gone? 
Is there no path? See, I have drawn 
Within myself so far from all 

That I can scarcely hear my blood 
Pulsing about the outer wall. . . . 

No answer. Only the dark flood 

Of silence, echoing my call. 


SoMETHING of the mystic quality that is 
never far from the Irish appears in this in 
the New York Sun: 


THE CHILD AND THE HORSE 


By JAMES MACALPINE 


What kinship is there thus between the two? 

See, how his nostrils quiver to the touch 

Of childish hands, and how he holds his head 
Content with praise fgom such a tiny thing. 
Surely he has no dreams but of his oats, 

And yet he seems not anxious to be gone; 

He must have dreams, or else he would not want 
The sympathy extended by a child. 


The eyes of both are open very wide; 

They trust each other, yet they are afraid. 
They do not understand the common law 
That forms their kinship, yet they both obey. 
The child conceives him great, and so he is, 
Great by this token of the Son of Man 

Made manifest upon a city’s curb: 

“Suffer little children to come unto Me.’’ 


Tue spirit of place is the thing that 
binds us to any land, and here in The Cen- 
tury (July) is the essence caught: 


ST. JEAN DE LUZ 


By Bearrice ALLEN DRAPER 


The old sea-wall that skirts this harbor town 
Can tell a tale to wanderers like me 

Of ghosts of galleys homing from the sea 

And valiant men and strong who have come down 
From their high hills to sail uncharted seas. 
Silvered of age, a sentinel it stand 

On guard, above the stretch of yellow sands 

That shift, the while it holds its memories. 


Rather than learn each kingly name and date 
With which this town abounds, I leave the lore 
Of histories and tomes, to seek the shore 
Where mid bronze fishing-nets, early and late, 
Old, worn, seafaring men with eyes aglow 
Tell me quite simply tales I long to know. 


TueEy call Camac Street the Greenwich 
Village of Philadelphia, tho a denizen of 
our so-called district would wander long 
to discover a blood relationship. The 
Inquirer prints it: 


IN A CITY STREET 


By E. M. Grenvus-Carprenter 


The city, they say, 

Is dull and drab, 

And lacks the beauty of common things, 
The glory of life in earlier days. 


But in one day, 

In fair Philadelphia, 

I, walking a street of old, quaint houses, 

Saw gray pigeons playing under the gaze 

Of a mild and soft-eyed old brown horse. 

An old man playing a sweet-stringed harp 

On the grass-grown flags of this sunny street. 
Then, a knightly sign of the fleur de lis, 
Welcoming all to a rendezvous 

In a tapestried chamber where white gods gleam. 


Suddenly. 

A holy sign: 

A white bambino on a high blue wall. 

Then a quaint little shop, its cunning wares 
Flung on its steps in bright disarray. 

A young girl recalling Botticelli's “Spring.” Hd 
A dusky cherub in stained yellow rags 

Gaily strumming a bs Na 


To those who can keep 
The soul’s.eyes undimmed, 
Beauty is never far to seek. 


a) 
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Look for even smoother Ford starting from 


todays Mobiloil “E” -- because 


Today—with all the old characteristics re- 
tained—Mobiloil “E” offers you still an- 
other desirable quality. , Through keeping 
the tfansmission bands soft and pliable, it 
prevents jerkiness in starting or stopping. 
3 Lt thus actually increases the life of these bands, 
“Ayo. thus cutting substantially your cost of upkeep. 


‘Two factors ina single oil -- a rare combi-~ 
nation. 


The importance of this achievement lies in 
the fact that the new result is achieved at 
N0 expense of added carbon deposit. 


This important point has been the aim 


of the Mobiloil engineers and chemists. 
Mobiloil “E”’ gives smoother starting and 
stopping at no sacrifice of the other essential 
factors in Ford lubrication. The improved 
oil in all respects gives still more efficient 
lubrication. 


An economical demonstration 
your guide 


It will cost you only a little over a dollar to 
fill your Ford crankcase with the new 
Mobiloil “E.” Any Mobiloil dealer will be 
glad to assist you in discovering for your- 
self the new smoothness of operation that 
follows the use of this unique lubricating oil 
in your Ford car. 


HE correct grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil for 
engine lubrication, of prominent. passenger 
cars are specified below. 


i The grades of Gargoyle Mobiloil are indicated 
by the letters shown below. “Arc” means 
;| Gargoyle Mebiloil Arctic. 

| If your car is not listed here, see the complete 
(| Mobiloil Chart at your dealer’s. 


1924 1923 
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Menard. «> tfists!. A |Arc.| A [Arc 
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Packard 8... ... 0. A |Arc.} A |Arc 
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SMOKING THE PEACE-PIPE 


HREE THOUSAND PAINTED INDIAN BRAVES, 
yipping their battle-cries in the Valley of the Little Big 
Horn and going through the motions of annihilating 
those troops of to-day’s Seventh Cavalry that correspond with 
the ones mowed down at the last bloody stand of ‘‘Chief Yellow 
Hair’? Custer—‘‘a dashing figure in buckskin with the glint of 
such is the strong meat of the 


the sun on his golden locks” 
program under which Montana has been celebrating the fiftieth 
anniversary of the most romantic battle of the Indian wars. 
Disastrous defeat tho it was, 
remarks one writer, the Battle 
of the Little Big Horn “has 
lived and become an American 
epic because there is that about 
it which is Homeric, that 
which partakes of the heroic 
character of such grand old 
war-ballads as those of Chevy 
Chase.”’ And, furthermore, 
“the gallantry of a desperate 
stand against the heavy odds 
of a hereditary enemy, the 
bright glamour of the career 
of Lieutenant-Colonel (brevet 
Major-General) Custer, and 
the fact that only the Indian 
scout Curley and the cavalry 
charger Comanche escaped 
from that bloody ridge’’ were 
sufficient, continues this 
writer—Fairfax Downey in the 
New York Herald Tribune—to 
make the day memorable, 
‘““without the stir caused by 
national polities and the con- 
troversy over the tactics of 
Major Reno, which still is in 
existence.’’ Hence Montana’s 
three-day celebration (June 
24-26) on the battle-ground, 
near Billings, has attracted an 
unusual amount of attention. Its climax of a unique fraterni- 
zation between Red Men and Palefaces, involving a ceremonial 
smoking ofa pipe of peace and the burial of a hatchet in the base- 
stone of an appropriate monument, has appealed to the national 
imagination—a fact which the Government recognized by order- 
ing Custer’s old regiment from Fort Bliss, Texas, to the scene 
of the celebration, a journey of fifteen hundred miles. Mr. 
Downey, commenting on Custer’s refusal to be burdened with 
Gatling guns, hints at the execution that might have been dealt 
upon the Sioux hordes by that chattering ancestor of the annihilat- 
ing machine-gun. However— 


and constitution . . 


The commander’s reason was cogent. Only condemned 
cavalry horses were available to draw the guns—Congress spares 
little money on the Army after a big war—and Custer would not 
have his march thus delayed. In view of the swift movement 
which might be essential, he wanted nothing slower than the 
mules of the pack-train carrying rations and ammunition and a 
supply of salt, which was to serve as a condiment to those animals 
themselves if food and game should fail. 

It was at Fort Abraham Lincoln, Dakota, that the Yellow- 
stone expedition was organized under the command of Brig.- 
Gen. Alfred H. Terry. Thence on the evening of May 17 Cus- 
ter’s command started. To quote the account of Gen. EK. S. 
Godfrey, then lieutenant in command of Troop K, Seventh 


PERSONAL ¥ 


“CHIEF YELLOW HAIR” 


General Custer, ‘‘a man of electric mental capacity and of iron frame 


. the hardest rider, tthe greatest pusher... 
overcoming seeming impossibilities.”’ 


GLIMPSES 


AT CUSTER’S LAST STAND 


Cavalry: ‘‘By seven o’clock the Seventh Cavalry was marching 
in column of platoon around the parade-ground of Fort Lincoln, 
headed by the band playing ‘Garry Owen,’ the Seventh’s battle 
tune, first used when the regiment charged at the battle of 
Washita. The column was halted and dismounted just outside 
the garrison. The officers and married men were-permitted to 
leave the ranks to say good-by to their families. General Terry. 
knowing the anxiety of the ladies, had assented to, or ordered, 
this demonstration, in order to allay their fears and satisfy 
them by the formidable appearance we made that we were able 
to cope with any enemy that we might expect to meet. Not 
many came out to witness the 
pageant, but many tear-filled 
eyes looked from the latticed 
windows.” 

On June 22, a scout of Major 
Reno having discovered the 
trail of a large body of Indians, 
Custer met in conference with 
Terry and Gibbon on board 
the steamer Far West at the 
mouth of the Rosebud River. 
Following that the Seventh 
took up the Indian trail again. 
Signs along the trail had 
alarmed the scouts and ton- 
vineed them that the Indians 
were in large force, but neither 
they nor Custer suspected the 
formidable strength of the 
Sioux and their allies in the 
encampment on the Little 
Big Horn River. The bands 
had massed under the in- 
fluence of the ambitious medi- 
cine man, Sitting Bull, and 
according to McLaughlin the 
camp contained 10,000. or 
more, male and female. 

By the morning of the 
twenty-fifth Custer’s column 
was twelve miles from the 
Sioux village. 

A bare outline of the story 
of the attack is this. Unaware 
of the heavy odds and knowing 
the necessity for rapid and 
strategic action, Custer di- 
vided his foree. Captain Ben- 
teen with a battalion of three 
troops was ordered to scout to the left; Major Reno was in 
the van with three troops; five troops remained with Custer; the 
twelfth troop escorted the pack-train in the rear. Receiving 
orders to press forward and charge the village, Reno crossed 
the Little Big Horn and made ready, while Custer and his men 
moved to the right and down the ridge to strike the lower end 
of the camp. 

The Godfrey account relates: ‘‘Reno, not seeing the ‘whole 
outfit’ within supporting distance, did not obey his orders to 
charge the village, but dismounted his command to fight on foot. 
The movements of the Indians around the left flank and the 
flight of the scouts caused the left to fall back until the command 
was on the defensive in the timber and covered by the bank of 
the old river-bed. Reno’s loss thus far was one wounded. The 
position was a strong one, well-protected in front by the bank 
and fringe of timber, somewhat open in the rear, but sheltered 
by timber in the bottom. ... The hostiles had him nearly 
surrounded, and there was some firing from the rear of the posi- 
tion by Indians on the opposite bank of the river.’’ Major 
Reno ordered a retreat to the bluffs, which was accomplished in a 
somewhat disorganized fashion, a few men being left behind in 
the timber but managing to rejoin later. The Indians in heavy 
force poured their fire into the retreating column, killing three 
et and twenty-nine enlisted men before the bluffs were 
gained. 


In the meantime, the narrative runs on, Captain Benteen and 
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COLLEGE-STUDENT DRINKING SINCE 
PROHIBITION 


(Continued from page 31) 


practically unknown for a girl visiting a college to drink. Now, 
while by no means common or wide-spread, such incidents often 
happen.” President Sills believes it ‘“‘also true that the senti- 
ment among a large number of undergraduates in our Eastern 
colleges is against Prohibition and for a modification of the 
prohibitory laws.’’ However, President Clifton D. Gray, of 
Bates College, another Maine institution, says that beginning 
with the administration of Governor Milliken, the prohibitory 
law in Maine ceased to be ‘‘a farce and in recent years the State 
has been relatively dry. Flask toting, like the use of lipsticks,” 
he adds, “‘is rare in this neck of the woods. ” President Gray 
does not believe that the younger generation is a whit worse 
than his own. “‘If it is,’’ he declares, ‘‘there is nobody to blame 
but the generation to which the editor of Tue Lrrerary Dicest 
and the writer belong.’’ 

From Massachusetts, Wollesley College and Mount Holyoke 
College report that drinking is no problem with them, while 
President Daniel L. Marsh of Boston University criticizes, with- 
out naming it, the poll of Yale students when he writes that 
“the declaration of a college student of to-day that there is more 
drinking in college now than there was before Prohibition would 
be amusing if it did not have such serious implications.’”’ As 
President Marsh views the situation: 


“The simple fact of the matter is that there is no comparison 
between conditions to-day and conditions as they were before 
Prohibition. Any comparison made by one who knows instantly 
becomes a contrast—a contrast greatly in favor of Prohibition. 
There is by no means as much drinking at student functions or 
by the general public in large affairs of college interest, as there 
It so happens that I am now President of the 
University where I was a student eighteen or nineteen years 
ago. JI speak the words of conservative truth when I say 
there is by no means as much drinking to-day in the city of 


- Boston or among the students of this student center as there was 


a score of years ago.” 


The use of liquor at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute, 


~ another Massachusetts college, has been ‘‘quite inconspicuous 


in the past thirty-five years,” and “‘confined entirely to occasional 
indulgence at cheerful indoor celebrations, such as Class ban- 
quets,’’ writes President Ralph Earle. Now, however, even this 
sort of drinking has ceased. ‘‘The fraternities discountenance 
any such practise,’ says President Earle, ‘‘and are a good 
influence in college life to this end. Altogether,’ he concludes, 
“T am of the opinion that the use of liquor now in college life is 
far less than it was two or four years ago, and for this condition, 
it appears to me, we must thank the Prohibition Amendment.” 

The fraternities at the University of New Hampshire also 
support the Prohibition Law, writes President R. D. Hetzel. 
They have, he says, taken the initiative in ruling against the 
presence of liquor in their chapter houses and the use of liquor 
by members, and President Hetzel adds significantly: “‘I am 
very certain that conditions at this institution are incomparably 
better than those obtaining at another university during my 
undergraduate days, just prior to 1909.” 

Coming into Rhode Island we again run across the charge 
that the delinquencies of youth in respect to drinking are directly 


- chargeable to those who hold up their hands in dismay at 


the forwardness of the young—the elder generation. President 
W. H. P. Faunce, of Brown University, who is a noted religious 


leader as well as educator, believes that Prohibition has greatly 
decreased drinking among the workers in mills, factories and 


stores, and that the industrial sections of America are vastly 
better off because of the removal of the saloon: 


“‘On the other hand, in every city the determined resistance 
to the law on the part of social leaders has had a demoralizing 
effect on our young people. Liquor is still served regularly in 


almost all social clubs, at almost all dinners among the ‘social 


set,’ at weddings and dances, and our.young people see before 
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their eyes a continual assertion of what our social leaders regard 
as the indefeasible rights of the individual. We can har dly 
expect drinking to disappear among college students so long as it 
is countenanced, encouraged, and practised by the social leaders 
of the land. This is not a ease of the revolt of youth, 

ease in which youth is led by the revolt of middle age. 


but a 


“ Drinking is less prevalent now than before Prohibition” at 
Rhode Island State College, writes President Howard Edwards, 
and “‘in almost every case where it occurs it is due to the influ- 
ence of older persons.’’ Still in New England, President Paul D. 
Moody writes from Middlebury College, Vermont, that ‘“‘it 
would be hard to imagine a situation in which liquor troubled” 
them “‘much less than it does at present.’’ He adds: ‘‘ Very 
few students have ever had to be disciplined for the use of it in 
the five years I have been here and the attitude of the college 
toward it 1s uncompromising in its hostility.”’ 

New Jersey is listed as a wet State, and the State’s attitude 
seems to be reflected at Princeton, where results of a poll show 
an overwhelming majority against the Highteenth Amendment, 
731 being for total repeal, and 505 for an amendment to allow 
the sale of light wines and beers, according to a press dispatch. 
The Amendment was supported by 176. However, President 
John Greer Hibben replies to Tun Lirprary DicgeEst’s question- 
naire: ‘‘It is impossible to obtain trustworthy statistics on this 
matter. I can state, however, emphatically, that the problem 
of intelligent control is muck more difficult.”” At Upsala College, 
also in New Jersey, President C. G. Erickson says: ‘‘The senti- 
ment among the students is certainly not enthusiastic in favor 
of the Volstead Law. They are not ‘wet,’ but they think the 
Volstead Law is a very ineffective weapon.” 

As head and front of the anti-Prohibition fight, New York 
State offers an interesting and significant study. It would seem 
that there is a large leaven of dryness among the State’s student 
bodies, which may have an effect in the referendum on Prohi- 
bition to be held in the fall. President C. A. Richmond of 
Union College writes that there is no doubt whatever that there 
is less drinking among undergraduates at that institution than 
at any time within his knowledge, the period extending over 
seventeen years. Moreover, he writes: ‘“‘The general sentiment 
of the undergraduate body is setting itself more and more against 
excessive drinking, and there is every year a larger proportion 
of those who avoid it altogether. The result of this is seen in a 
better tone of campus life and in an improved standard of 
scholarship.”’ At Syracuse University a group of responsible 
students less than a year ago discust drinking at college, writes 
Chancellor Charles W. Flint, and those who were in the graduate 
and professional schools and had been in the university for a 
longer period seemed to be decidedly of the opinion that condi- 
tions were greatly improved at present over previous conditions. 
And, speaking for himself, Chancellor Flint makes this significant 
statement: 


“Personally, I am inclined to think that the existing conditions 
among young people, while bad enough in themselves, have been 
grossly exaggerated. I am inclined to think that drinking 
among women is not so extensive in numbers as it is intense in its 
manifestations, and it would be difficult to dogmatize as to the 
extent to which this is a result of the nullification conditions or 
non-enforcement conditions and the extent to which it is due 
to the new freedom or new license in evidence in certain groups 
of men.” 


Students at Cornell University are not agitated over Prohi- 
bition, one way or the other, according to a report from that 
institution. Early in the year the Cornell Daily Sun published 
a report on a ballot held under its auspices, showing 495 favoring 
the present Prohibition legislation; 932 favoring modification, 
and 648 favoring a repeal of the present legislation, or a total of 
only 2,074 votes out of a student population of 6,000. Drinking 
among the students, in fact, has decreased. In his annual 
report of last year the Proctor stated that the deportment of the 
students was much better than in previous years, and that 
fewer cases required action either by the police or the university 


authorities. ‘‘Much of this improvement,” states the report, 
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How Sheet Steel 


Can Save Time and Increase ‘Profits 


For practical use in business, 
Sheet Steel has proved its 
worth on a profit basis. 


Furniture of Sheet Steel has 
combined permanent beauty 
with increased convenience. 
Work is better done, because 
it is easier done. 


Windows framed in Sheet 
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with light and air. Produc- 
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Sheet Steel buildings, parti- 
tions, windows, fire doors and 
equipment are reducing fire 
hazards. Steel encased con- 
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Or information on specific re- 
quirements can be obtained by 


tents are hard to fire. Fires 
do not grow. It is significant 
that Sheet Steel is the stand- 
ard of construction in such 
places as the oil fields where 
the hazard is greatest. 


Sheet Steel is serving business 
as a raw material. It offers 
so many advantages—greater 
strength, increased economy, 
added fire safety, permanent 
beauty. It conforms with the 
American spirit of more pro- 
duction and lower costs. 


Consider the universal 
service of the automobile 
made possible. through Sheet 
Steel. 


This trade mark stenciled on galvanized Sheet Steel 

is definite insurance to the buyer that every sheet so 

branded is of prime quality—full weight for the 

gauge stamped on the sheet—never less than 28 gauge 

—and that the galvanizing is of the full weight and 

quality established by the Sheet Steel Trade Exten- 
sion Committee specification. 
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“ean be traced to the absence of liquor, which no doubt was the 
case of many infractions of discipline when it was readily ob- 
tained.”” The Proctor states further in his report: ‘‘While there 
is a good deal of drinking among university students, I am of the 
opinion that it has greatly decreased in the last three or four 
years. Disorder, for instance, in the streets of Ithaca owing to 
student intoxication is practically non-existent.” There has 
been a sharp reaction against drinking at Wells College, writes 
President Kerr D. Macmillan, and President A. H. Norton of 
Keuka College, an institution for women, is “positively con- 
vineed that conditions in our colleges with the possible exception 
of a few large and wealthy ones, are many times better than 
before Prohibition came into effect. ... The students are 
certainly more concerned about their civil, moral and political 
obligations than their fathers were.” Most of the drinking in 
the colleges for men, where he has observed it, writes President 
Norton, “is due to the influence of the ‘old grad’ who comes 
back to show off at Commencement time and to overindulgent 
parents.” In line with these opinions, President John P. 
Brooks of the Clarkson College of Technology says that drinking 
“is less prevalent now. than it was either eight or forty years 
ago,” and President George S. Davis of Hunter College of the 
City of New York thinks that ‘the weight of evidence is against 
the opinion that youth is being debauched by Prohibition,” and 
that “‘the benefits accruing to the great mass of our people from 
the enactment of the Prohibition laws far outweigh the evils.” 

Testimony of an entirely opposite character comes from Mary- 
mount, a Catholic college for young women at Tarrytown-on- 
Hudson. Drinking does not occur there, of course; but President 
M. Joseph Butler wished to have the students’ opinion on the 
subject, and summoned the Student Council, which, we read in 
President Butler’s reply, maintains: 


“1. That drinking among young people has increased since 
Prohibition. 

“2. That consequently they exercise much less restraint and 
self-control than formerly. 

“3. That this over-indulgence is to be found among the 
wealthy rather than the poorer classes. 

“4. That the young people take pride in being able to thwart 
authority—and the law is often broken merely for the love of 
breaking it. 

“5. That the parents are in great measure responsible for this 
deplorable vice in their children—some drink ‘because father 
and mother do so; therefore it can’t be wrong;’ some because, 
‘well, all the smart set do;’ and some because they have not the 
moral courage to stand aside when ‘all their crowd are indulging 


299 


in the spree. 


‘‘Hnvironment,’’ comments President Butler, ‘is one of the 
most powerful factors in molding the character of youth, and if 
parental influence is baneful, how can the youth be other than 
what his training has made him?” President Bernard Iddings 
Bell of Saint Stephen’s College, at Annandale-on-Hudson, is 
another who believes that a reaction has set in. Twenty-five 
years ago a great improvement in regard to drinking was observed 
among college men, he says. The fraternities set their influence 
against it, and the students themselves adopted a more temperate 
and sane attitude than previously. Drinking became less 
and conditions grew better. 
“came the Prohibition Law, and there was an immediate set- 
back. I do not think that conditions now among the college 
students are as bad-as they were twenty-five years ago, but they 
are certainly worse than they were ten years ago.” A poll taken 
among the St. Stephen’s College students shows, we are told, 
that the overwhelming majority are in favor of modification of 
the Volstead Law and that most of them are also in favor of 
repealing the Prohibition Amendment. President Bell, how- 
ever, does “not lay much stress upon student opinion in matters 
of this kind,” his experience being ‘‘that students will almost 
always vote against any restrictive legislation.” 

Public opinion might possibly be prepared for a show of wet 


sentiment and a flareback to old standards in Pennsylvania, 


where the struggle between wets and drys is always at fever heat. 
But a dozen replies from the State of Vare and Pinchot are 


“Then,’’ writes President Bell, 
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unanimously of the opinion that drinking among college students 
is decreasing. At the Pittsburgh Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, we learn from President Thomas S. Baker, ‘‘there is less 
drinking now among students than before Prohibition.”” More- 
over, the nineteen fraternities, with 602 members, ‘‘are pledged 
to deal summarily with infractions of their rules in regard to 
drinking.”” They “report five actions this year where liquor 
was involved, which is less than one per cent. of their member- 
ship.” President Emory W. Hunt of Bucknell University has 
“no doubt that the public sentiment exprest has had much to do 
in shaping student sentiment that drinking is below par for an 
intelligent man,’’ and President H. K. Ober of Elizabethtown 
College announces that ‘‘college conditions are much improved 
since Prohibition, or the Highteenth Amendment was enacted.”’ 
From Temple University we learn through President Charles 
G. Beury that at the interfraternity dance held shortly before 
his reply was written ‘“‘nothing occurred which could be in any 
way criticized,’ tho there were approximately 2,000 people 
present. Similar reports come from President Weir C. Ketler of 
Grove City College, and President John A. W. Haas of Muhlen- 
berg College, who adds: ‘‘No sane educator can fail to see that 
the whole trend is toward the dry position. The present reaction 
will take its course, but the future belongs altogether to the dry 
position.””’ From Beaver College for Women President Lynn 
H. Harris writes that he is ‘‘personally convinced that there 
has been no actual increase and that there may have been a 
decrease” among the younger generation. Noting, however, that 
drinking at public affairs is pronounced, President Harris 
observes that such drinking does not indicate any actual increase, 
but “‘is merely another example of the tendency, so marked 
among modern youth, to do openly, and with a sort of defiant 
bravado, many things which used to be done with at least more 
outward decorum.” Nor is this public drinking “‘fairly charge- 
able to Prohibition.’”’ From all President Harris can learn, 
“youth is just as flaming in wet England asin dry America... . 
The whole jazz age is just a sort of growing pains, which,’’ he 
thinks, ‘‘all concerned will recover from.’ Acting President 
W. L. Wright reports that ‘‘conditions are very much improved 
under Prohibition” at Lincoln University, and President John 
H. MacCracken reports that at Lafayette College ‘“‘in the last 
decade drinking of intoxicating liquors has greatly decreased 
and a change has taken place in preponderating student senti- 
ment, as shown by resolutions of the Student Council condemning 
drinking and by absence of liquor at class dinners and other 
formal functions.”’ But, ‘regarding the Volstead Law, student 
sentiment reflects the community’s hostility to that law and the 
current Federal and State interpretation and administration of 
the statute.’’ Director E. A. Ziegler of the State Forest School 
sees ‘‘only a fraction of the drunkenness among the young men 
of the countryside compared to what there was before 1918,” 
and President K. G. Matheson reports that at Drexel Institute 
‘discipline involving drinking is so rare as to create a sensation 
when it occurs.’”’” How much of this condition is due to Prohi- 
bition President Matheson is not prepared to say, but he thinks 
that “certainly it is fair to infer that the law is at least partially 
responsible for the good results indicated.’ President William 
F. Curtis of Cedar Crest College writes that in the last three 
years a large majority of the students have come to ‘‘look with 
decided disfavor upon drinking.” Secretary T. K. Hofer of 
Dickinson College boils over with indignation at the charge 
that Prohibition has debauched youth, and tells us that he has 
heard President James H. Morgan say repeatedly “that the 
present generation of students greatly excels past generations 


in morality, sense of social responsibility and positive idealism.” 


MIDDLE WESTERN STATES 
In the belt line of the country, the Middle West, sentiment in 
favor of Prohibition seems to be well-nigh universal among the 
colleges, according to Tur Lirprary Diaust’s poll. It is true 
that there are cases where some drinking is reported, but this is 
laid to the bad example set by the elders, particularly by return- 
ing graduates, and to the spirit of dare-deviltry innate in a 
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By far the largest body of opinion 
is greatly 


adolescence. 
that the 
college 


certain type of 


agrees, however, college youth of to-day 


superior to the youth of a generation ago and that 
Prohibition has been an aid in this reformation. In some of the 
more favored sections of the great harvest lands of the country 
the younger generation, it is reported, have never seen a drunken 
man, and elsewhere the campuses are as completely dry as tho 
the saloon had never existed and the bootlegger never fattened 
at the expense of a debauched society. Some of the college 
presidents make the direct charge, as other college presidents do 
in other sections covered by our poll, that the great hue and ery 
raised about increased drinking among college students is a 
false alarm to disconcert the drys and force the conclusion that 
the Eighteenth Amendment has defeated the purpose for which 
it was framed. This is one of the points raised by President 
C. W. Tenney of Gooding College, Wesleyan, Idaho, the first 
State in the Middle West with which we start. ‘*Three-fourths 
of the students in our school have never seen a man who was 


dead drunk,’’ writes President Tenney, and he proceeds: 


“The game of propaganda without facts seems to be most 
popular right now. It is easy to say the young people are 
drinking more than ever, but when you ask what young people, 
when did they drink, where did they get it, and compare the 
number with the total of those young men and women who are 
leading clean, wholesome lives, and who prefer to spend their 
money for good clothes, automobiles, ice-cream, radios, movies, 
rather than for booze, the ratio will surprize both wet and dry 
alike. 

‘“‘In my travels I make New York, Chicago, Omaha, Denver, 
Salt Lake, Butte, Portland, Seattle, Spokane, and if my obser- 
vations are right, the great howl that is going up is not on 
account of the lack of law enforcement, but because as a whole, 
from Coast to Coast, the law is being enforced so well that the 
shoe pinches mightily upon the foot of some of those who have 
lost their chance to exploit the youth of our land in a commercial 
way.” 

President A. EK. Turner of Lincoln College, Illinois, the State 
to which we turn next, reports that ‘‘the general situation is 
ereatly improved since the advent of Prohibition.’”’ In North- 
Western College “‘there has been no increase in drinking or 
adverse moral effects from the Prohibition Law” so far as 
President E. EK. Rall has been able to ascertain, and he believes 
that the conditions in his community ‘‘are far better than they 
were in the days of the open saloon.’’ He adds, however: 


“One can not deny the fact that violations of the Prohibition 
Liuw have seemingly increased and that conditions have been 
worse recently than immediately after the passage of the law. 
This condition ean be remedied, I believe, by more adequate 
education of youth in the economic, physical, moral values of 
Prohibition, and in a more adequate program of enforcement. 

““The liquor business is too tremendous an institution to be 
eradicated in a few years or even a decade or two, but I am 
convinced that this can and will be done eventually.” 


Drinking has never been a common practise at Northwestern 
University (Evanston), writes President Walter Dill Scott, and 
so far as he can judge after thirty-five years at Northwestern, 
“drinking has decreased since the passage of the Highteenth 
Amendment.” He comments: ‘‘The enforcement laws against 
the consumption of intoxicating liquors have never been ade- 
quate. However, the Highteenth Amendment has already 
rendered great service to this community and has reduced the 
amount of drunkenness.’”’ At Illinois Wesleyan University 
“there is nothing like as much tendency toward drunkenness 
and drinking since Prohibition as there was before,’ writes 
President William J. Davidson, adding: ‘‘We would not go back 
to the old order for anything.” President J. Oliver Buswell, Jr., 
of Wheaton College states that Prohibition ‘‘ has greatly benefited 
many communities, and is not in any case, except in a very 
secondary sense, a cause of crime or lawlessness.”’ 
been no drinking of strong liquor at Carthage College before or 
since Prohibition, at least since 1880,” writes President H. D: 
Hoover; but so far as he is acquainted with the situation in that 
section of the country ‘‘there is considerable drinking, par- 
ticularly drinking to excess, among the young and old.” _ 


“There has -* 


As a representative institution of the Middle West, which also 
draws largely from other sections, the testimony from the 
University of Chicago is of considerable importance. Dean 
Ernest H. Wilkins writes that his experience as dean leads 
him to the belief that Prohibition, ‘‘even under present condi- 
tions, has been a distinctly good thing for the undergraduates.” 
They are, he says, ‘‘growing up in a college community in which 
it is recognized that drinking is contrary to the spirit of the law 
of the land and contrary to use purpose of the University itself.” 
He continues: 


“The general sentiment of the undergraduate body, broadly 
speaking, is against drinking. Many undergraduates drink 
occasionally; but very few drink habitually to excess. 

“Drinking is regarded in general as ‘a poor thing to do much 
of.’ It is the exceptional, not the normal thing. 

“This was hardly the case before sthe days of Prohibition. 
There was then, so far as I am aware, no such pronouncement 
of policy with regard to drinking; there was no such general 
student sentiment; there was more actual drinking; and there 
was more drunkenness. 

‘Our present difficulties with regard to drinking arise, usually, 
not from those who are undergraduates, but from outsiders—— 
sometimes from men returning to the campus who were under- 
graduates in pre-Prohibition days and have never outgrown the 
association of the ideas ‘campus’ and ‘drinking.’ Such troubles 
are troubles brewed in the past, and should not be charged up 
against Prohibition. 

‘‘Tmprovement in the enforcement of the law throughout the 
city would of course still further improve matters for us. 

‘Tn general, our experience here is such as to lead us to believe 
that Prohibition gives the undergraduate a far better chance to 
grow up in the habit of temperance than was the case before. If 
successive college generations can retain that habit while in 
college, then college graduates will help enormously in molding 
publie opinion toward the same attitude.” 


The younger generation in Indiana, too, is marching to the 
tune of Prohibition, to judge by the replies received. ‘‘College 
men and women are of the best the country produces,” writes 
President Robert J. Aley of Butler College, in Indianapolis. 
“The overwhelming majority of them are decent, clean and law- 
abiding. I am very sure that drinking among students has 
decreased under the Volstead Law.” ‘‘The conditions in 
Indiana Central College would be decidedly worse without the 
Prohibition Law,” says President I. J. Good. ‘Our student 
body is practically free from the use of liquor.’’ There has 
never been any drinking at Earlham College, writes President 
David M. Edwards, and he records his opinion that ‘‘ there is not 
nearly so much drinking and debauchery among our youth as the 
wets would have us believe. This description may apply more 
or less accurately to large cities and large universities; but it is 
not true of the small communities, colleges and rural districts.’’ 
Evansville College also has no drink problem, but President 
Alfred F. Hughes travels about constantly, and observes that 
“drinking has been very greatly reduced under Prohibition.” 
President John Paul of Taylor University tells us that the com- 
munities which have come under his observation show ‘‘an 
average improvement almost too great for measurement.” 
At Depauw University there has been great improvement over 
earlier years in general morals, and President L. H. Murlin 
believes “with Alonzo Stagg of Chicago University that the 
young people now in colleges have been grossly misrepresented, 


and with Dean French of Yale that under Prohibition the change | 


for the better ‘has been simply revolutionary.’”’ 

Towa falls in line, nine campuses reporting themselves as 
strongholds of Prohibition. There is no drink problem at 
Iowa Wesleyan College, but President U. S. Smith takes occasion 
to say that Prohibition is working ‘‘marvels throughout the 
country.’ He observes: ‘‘We have a generation of youth who 
never saw a saloon, and we have many young men and women 
to-day who never saw a drunken man.” For three years there 
has been no trouble over students drinking or with bootleg 
traffic among the students at Upper Iowa University, but 
“following the Prohibition enactment and for two years, be 
writes President J. P. Van Horn, ‘‘it appeared that the boot. 
legging business would become a menace. But with stricter 
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COLLEGE-STUDENT DRINKING 
SINCE PROHIBITION—Continued 


enforcement of the law it has not been so 
difficult to accomplish. We feel that drink- 
ing among either our young men or our 
young women is not a question with us.” 
President Frank E. Mossman of Morning- 
side College writes that drinking has been 
appreciably reduced, and that ‘‘ Prohibition 
has had a direct effect on the morals of 
the college group.’’ There is no liquor 
problem at Penn College, a coeducational 
institution under the direction of the 
Friends, but his extensive travels lead 
President H. E. MeGrew to say that there 
is very much less drinking everywhere than 
there was before Prohibition, and to believe 
“that the assertions that students are 
more inclined to drinking now than for- 
merly are absolutely false.’’ President 
MecGrew’s ‘‘conviction is that there is 
decidedly less drinking now and that 
conditions are continually improving.” 
“There has been practically no drinking 
in our college since the Prohibition Law 
went into effect,’’ writes President John L. 
Hillman of Simpson College. ‘‘ Prohibition 
has lessened drinking among students,” 
thinks President Fred W. Clayton of Tabor 
College, tho there is little, if any, drinking 
at that institution. ‘‘The somewhat free 
mixing together of the sexes and the occa- 
sional drinking parties that oeeur in 
all colleges,’ he believes, “‘have not been 
brought about by Prohibition, but is just 
a post-war condition,’ and his observations 
lead him ‘‘to believe that the student body 
is more thoughtful to-day and more 
desirous of doing right than perhaps at 
any other time. External conditions have 
changed, but it is no indication of a lower- 
ing of ideals.’’ ‘“‘In a county that has 
voted Prohibition and stood for Prohibition 
from the very beginning,’ Iowa State 
College of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts 
has always been free from the influence of 
the liquor traffic, and Acting President 
Herman Knapp believes that generally 


| “drinking has decreased rather than in- 


ereased.”’ Drinking and drunkenness were 
to be observed on special occasions in 
university and college towns before Pro- 
hibition, says President Ido Franklin 
Meyer of Ellsworth College, but he has 
not seen anything of the sort since Pro- 
hibition, and it is his “judgment that the 
people of Iowa are overwhelmingly ‘in 


favor of the Eighteenth Amendment.’” 


The students of ‘John Fletcher College are 
100 per cent. for the Highteenth Amend- 
ment and the Volstead enforcement law, 
writes President Joseph Owen. 

Kansas has been dry many years, and 
such drinking and drunkenness as it has 
witnessed have been, we are told, importa- 
tions, so that it almost goes without 
saying that Kansas has no embottled 
campus. Sterling College, writes President 
R. T. Campbell, has never been troubled 


free. 


with drinking, and, he adds: ‘‘You see 
less of it on the train. You see less of it 
in the athletic games.’’ President D. W. 
Kurtz of McPherson College has lived in 
Kansas twelve years, and in all that time 
has ‘‘never seen a drunken man except 
at harvest season, when great crowds of 
workers come from other States.’’ He 
says: ‘‘We believe in the law against 
liquor just as much as we believe in the 
law against murder and theft.”’ “‘ Drink- 
ing since Prohibition is decidedly less than 
before,’’ reports President Erdman Smith of 
Ottawa University, and in his judgment 
‘drinking among college students, where 
it does exist, ig due much more to fra- 
ternities and sororities than to Prohibition. 
Things are painted much worse than they 
are. On the whole, youth of to-day in 
this section of the country are sound and 
abstainers.”’ 

In Michigan there is some resentment 
against the charge that the moral fiber of 
studenthood has become weakened, and 
some admission that there is drinking 
among students, tho it is in a spirit of 
daredeviltry, from which, perhaps, student 
bodies in no generation have been entirely 
President C. C. Little has not been 
long in residence at the University of 
Michigan, and in a carefully prepared 
statement he notes that several influences 
have entered to complicate the situation 
and to make a sound estimate of the 
effect of Prohibition difficult. These in- 
fluences are the increase in the size of 
the student bodies, the use of the auto- 
mobile by undergraduates and the reduc- 
tion of time and distance between colleges 
and large centers of population by the 
automobile. President Little believes that 
the element of bravado enters into the 
situation, and that— 


“This has undoubtedly led to a great 
deal of careless drinking as contrasted 
with what might be called carefully planned 
or deliberate use of liquor. J should say 
that there was less habitual and vicious 
intoxication than existed under the pre- 
Prohibition conditions. Obviously, how- 
ever, there is distinctly less regard for law, 
for now every one who, even in fun, takes 
liquor is a lawbreaker. Most of them do 
not have a feeling of wickedness in this 


matter and do not break the law in a spirit 


of viciousness, but, as I have said, look on 
it asa ‘stunt.’ This is a most unfortunate 
condition of affairs.”’ 


At Michigan State College of Agriculture 
and Applied Scie ice ‘the amount of drink- 
ing has declined greatly since Prohibition be- 


-eame effective,” thinks President Kenyon L. 


Butterfield, and President H. M. Crooks 
writes that ‘“drinking among students in 
Alma College has not been increasing during 
the Prohibition era.’’ Headds: ‘‘I am able 
to say that I travel much over the State | 
of Michigan, and see very few evidences of 

liquor, except in Detroit, which is, as every _ 
one knows, perilously near the source of 

supply in Canada.” At the Michigan 

College of Mines drinking has decreased, — 
and ‘‘the fact that not a single discipline 
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“FLEISCHMANN’S YEAST has 
done wonders for me. I was under 
treatment for indigestion, but nothing 
seemed able to relieve the intense pain. 
A friend of mine called my attention to 
Fleischmann’s Yeast. I started to 
take it. Almost immediately I had 
fewer attacks of indigestion. Now I 
am enjoying good health. My skin is 
clear and I feel rested when I wake in 
the morning.” 


Mirprep Harris, Springfield, Mass. 
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THIS FAMOUS FOOD tones up the 
entire system—aids digestion—clears 
the skin—banishes constipation. 
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Dividends tn 
Stealth - + - 


Constipation, skin, and stomach disorders, 
corrected—the reward of invincible energy 
again—through one simple food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medicine in any 
sense—Fleischmann’s Yeast is simply a 
remarkable fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast plants in 
every cake invigorate the whole system. They 
aid digestion—clear the skin—banish the poi- 
sons of constipation. Where cathartics give 
only temporary relief, yeast strengthens the 
intestinal muscles and makes them healthy and 
active. And day by day it releases new stores 
of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly every day 
before meals: on crackers—in fruit juices, water 
or milk—or just plain, nibbled from the cake. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one cake in 
hot water (not scalding) before breakfast and at 
bedtime. Buy several cakes at a time—they 
will keep fresh in a cool dry place for two or 
three days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 


nd let us send you a free copy of our latest 
booklet on Yeast for Health. Health Research 
Dept. A-83, The Fleischmann Company, 701 
Washington Street, New York. 
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“MY ENTIRE BODY, on ac- 
count of chronic constipation, was 
completely run down. This con- 
dition brought about heartburn, a 
coated tongue, dull eyes, a sallow 
skin blotched with pimples and re- 
current boils, not to mention un- 
due fatigue and headaches. On the 
advice of a specialist in stomach 
and skin diseases, I began to take 
two yeast cakes every day. The 
result: Within five weeks my 
stomach was restored to normal 
working order. Today my body is 
strong, vigorous, and healthful.” 


R. W. Hetser, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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“T SUFFERED from my stomach. I 
had severe headaches and had boils 
and pimples on my face and body that 
were annoying and embarrassing. 
Nothing gave permanent relief until 
LT used Fleischmann’s Yeast. In about 
three months the headaches had en- 
tirely stopped and the pimples and 
boils had completely disappeared.” 


Mrs. Cart G. Joy, Baltimore, Md. 
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Just a Moment 
from Everywhere 


Located in the center of the city’s 
activities, convenient to all rail- 
way terminals, Hotel La Salle is 
clustered about with the leading 
shops, theaters, wholesale and 
retail houses, banks, political, 
artistic and musical centers. Six 
popular restaurants, fixed prices 
and high standards truly symbol- 
ize the term “Stevens Managed.” 
ERNEST J. STEVENS, President 


RATES FOR ROOMS FIXED-PRICE MEALS 


Price per day Breakfast . . 60c and 75c 
Number One Two penne all AR Se ee 
Yorn a0 thi Sunday Dinner . . 1.50 
Wf, 3.00 4.50 A la carte service 
Se 3.50 5.50 at sensibleprices 
247 4.00 6.00 
189 4.50 7.00 
142 5.00 7.50 
175 6.00 9.00 
20 7.00 10.00 
1026 Guest Rooms 


COLLEGE-STUDENT DRINKING 


SINCE PROHIBITION—Continued 


ease for drinking has come before the 
faculty this year from this group of such 
diverse sources and objects,’’ writes Presi- 
dent W. O. Hotchkiss, “is a significant 
comment on the situation.’’ There is some 
drinking, he says, ‘‘but it is chiefly confined 
to that small group possest of the naughty 


| boy’s spirit who think it proves them to be 
'‘men of the world’ if they do something 


devilish. And, after all, how much of the 


| drinking among older men is actuated by 
the same spirit?” 


“Tt is my conviction,” 
writes President Paul F. Voelker of Battle 
Creek College, ‘‘that the stories of students’ 
use of the flask the country over is very 
greatly exaggerated. Our young people have 
better sense than some of their elders, and 
they are surely not in the same class with 
the moron type who feel that life is worth- 


| less without liquor.”’ Battle Creek College, 


“along with its students, faculty and trus- 
tees, is unitedly behind the Highteenth 
Amendment and the Volstead Law.” 
Even more emphatic is the statement of 
President John L. Seaton, of Albion College, 
who, from an experience of thirty years as 
student, teacher and administrator in 
institutions of -higher learning, among 
them colleges in wet towns and dry towns, 
colleges under local option, State Prohibi- 
tion and national Prohibition, and colleges 
with dry faculties and colleges with wet 
faculties, comes to the ‘““mature judgment 
that college life is incaleulably safer and 
better since Prohibition became a national 
law.’’ In two years only two students 
have been guilty of drinking at Albion 
College, and President Seaton says that 
drinking is ‘‘the least of his worries as a 
college president.”’ As to the charge that 
Prohibition has brought about a deteriora- 
tion among students, President Seaton 
writes: 


‘*T deny that they have deteriorated or 
that Prohibition has affected student life 
as a whole, except. for the better. The 
students of to-day are stronger in mind and 
body, cleaner in habits and more responsive 
to the call of service than were the students 
of twenty-five years ago. They are so in 
spite of the great changes made by the 
war, the world-wide unleashing of ugly 
passions for a period of ten years, and the 
varied reactions which are loosely de- 
seribed as the ‘revolt of youth.’ There is 
no real revolt, but there is a strong and 
orderly moyement toward social justice, 
economic equity, international reason, and 
a warless world.” : 


Minnesota’s students, too, have little 
contact with the bootlegger, according to 
repliesfrom that State. Atthe University of 
Minnesota, writes President L. D. Coffman, 
‘drinking among the students is not as 
general as it was during pre-war days. It is 
confined to a smaller number of students.”’ 
There does ‘‘seem to be a greater tendency 
for young men to take liquor to parties 
and to use it there than in the old days.” 


However, President Coffman believes that - 


“the sentiment in favor of upholding the 
BHighteenth Amendment and of frowning 
upon the general and rather indiscriminate 
use of liquor has increased among the 
students in the last two years.”’ Gustavus 
Adolphus College has had but one case of 
drinking since Prohibition, and President O. 
J. Johnson feels ‘‘sure that 100 per cent. of 
the students favor the present Prohibition 
Law.’ No greater number of cases of 
discipline have been reported at Hamline 
University since Prohibition than before, 
and President Samuel F. Kerfoot judges 
“that 95 per cent. of the students, in an 
expression on the question, voted in favor 
of Prohibition and against modification.”’ 
‘“The liquor question does not bother us at 
St. Olaf College as much as it did in pre- 
Prohibition days,’’ writes President L. W. 
Boe, and he is convinced by his travels of 
between thirty and forty thousand miles a 
year and by his contact with all classes of. 
people that ‘‘drinking has decreased.’’ 
Nebraska takes the same stand in THE 
Lirrrary Diacsst’s poll. Chancellor S. 
Avery of the University of Nebraska re- 
ports that ‘‘sinee the passage of the amend- 
ment to the State Constitution prohibiting 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, and par- 


ticularly since the pasage of the Eighteenth — 


Amendment and the Volstead Law, the use 
of alcoholic liquors by students, always 
forbidden by the University’s own regula- 
tions, has greatly declined.” And the 
Chancellor believes himself ‘‘safe in saying 
that the consumption of alcoholic lhquor 
by students in the University of Nebraska 
is less than one-tenth as much as in the 
days of the open saloon, while the student 
body has more than doubled.” Drinking 
at Hastings College is ‘“‘practically un- 
known,”’ and “the sentiment among the 
students,’’ says President Calvin H. French, 
‘is unanimously in favor of the present 
law and a more effective enforcement in 
the future than in the past.” 
trouble at Union College, where, reports 
President Leo Thiel, ‘the sentiment is very 
strongly against liquor in general.’’ And at 
Nebraska Wesleyan University, 
President I. B. Schreckengast, “‘ there is not 
the slightest indication from any quarter of 
drinking among the students.”’ 
When we come to Ohio we find eight 
college observers affirming their belief in 
Prohibition and that a reduction in drink- 
ing has followed in its train, while one 
believes that there is more drinking among 
youth than there was before Mr. Volstead 
appeared on the scene. President Albert 
Edwin Smith of Ohio Northern University 
writes that “in a great body of eleven or 
twelve hundred, four-fifths of them men, 
from all over the world, not more than a 
half-dozen cases in the year came before the 
committee on discipline because of drink- 
ing.” Moreover, he has ‘“‘no patience with 


the howling of the wet wolf. All the charge 


of youth being corrupted by Prohibition, 
of the wild, vicious habits engen 
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Ongratulations~on a wonderful car 
~ hy order of King Alfonso Xill. of Spain 


N company with that 
ultra-select group of 
world-notables who 
j have registered in favor 
of Knight-motored cars 
for their personal use—the King 
of England, the Prince of Wales, 
the King of Belgium, and half the’ 
Ministers and Peerage of Conti- 
nental Europe—now, graciously, 
His Spanish Majesty extends felic- 
itations to the American-made 
Willys-Knight. 


» ~ » 


With the same type of patented 
power-plant, and building it under 
one and the same license, as the 
finest and costliest European cars 
—Minerva, Panhard, Mercedes, 
Voisin, Peugeot, Daimler-Knight 
(you know what these great names 
stand for)—the ‘‘70’’ Willys- 
Knight, by virtue of its established 
super-efficiency, has earned title to 
its distinction as the fastest and 
most powerful product of its size 
among all American-built auto- 
mobiles. 


yw wn ~ 


No other car in America has the 
super-efficiency of the new ‘‘70”’ 
Willys-Knight Six. None other of 
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Hon John N Willys hi 
President, oe, 
Willys erlanid Company, N 
ToJedo, Ohio, U.S A lars 
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Dear Sir 


t As automobile engineer of the Royal x 
(ee Palace, in charge of the motor service of King PI 
es Alfonso XIII and the Royal Family, I am commanded Ne} 
a) to inform you of the great gratification which we Ro 
< have always enjoyed in the several Willys-Knight e. 
SN automobiles in our service « 
aly Our Willys-Knight cars have given us @ 
a every satisfaction--one of them, purchased over ies 
Ke 10 years ago being still in daily usage. I seize oy 
\ this opportunity of congratulating yourself and 4 
7) your company on the wonderful car you have NN 

nN Succeeded in turning out. r 
i ‘ Very sincerely yours, % 
q Kin Till lO 
Uy Engineer in Chief of the : 
oe Automobile Servicé of His % 
Aa Majesty the King i 
ce oi 
: Ki 

ma \ 
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its dimensions develops such phe- 
nomenal power. Perfected to a 
point that has gained for it swift 
recognition as the world’s highest 
type of high-speed engine construc- 
tion, the Knight sleeve-valve en- 
gine in this car outperforms any- 
thing that ever was built of its 
size, Of type, Or Classum). 

With a 2 15/16-inch bore and a 
4 3/8 inch stroke, the improved 
Knight sleeve-valve engine of the 
“‘Z0'’ Willys-Knight Six develops 
greater power per cubic inch of 
piston displacement, throughout 
its entire range, than any other 
stock American engine built today. 


» » » 


Don't fail to see and drive this new 
leader among Sixes at your earliest 
opportunity. And ask about the new 
Willys Finance Plan which means 
less money down, smaller monthly 
payments; and the lowest credit- 
cost in the industry. 


* » » 


The “70” Willys-Knight Six Sedan, $1405; 
touring, $1295; Willys-Knight Great Six 
models, from $1750 to $2495, prices £OnBe 
factory. We reserve the right to change prices 
and specifications without notice. Willys- 
Overland, Inc., Toledo, Ohio. Willys-Over- 
land Sales Co., Ltd., Toronto, Canada. Willys- 
Overland Crossley Ltd., Stockport, England. 
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Contentment 
in every draw: 
cards or tobacco 


A new slant on pipe-smoking contentment 
is brought to light by Mr. W. H. Doughty, 
a furniture dealer of Greenville, Tenn. 

A discovery made during a card game 
has evidently made him a life member of 
the Edgeworth Club. 


Read what he writes: 


Larus & Bro. Co., 
My dear Sirs: 


Richmond, Va. 


For twenty years I have been engaged 
in retailing furniture. On rainy days my 
partner and call up some of our friends 
and invite them down to a little poker game. 


In this melange of our selection there 
happened to be a fellow by the name of 
Austine—a tobacco dealer. This fellow 
Austine was a most consistent loser—but 
losing never seemed to affect his morale. 


His conduct became a study with me. 
My winning and losing moods were re- 
flected in my actions. When winning I 
was the good fellow.- When losing I was 
the grouch. All this time I noticed Mr. 
Austine, the tobacco dealer, sitting back 
unperturbed, pulling away.on his pipe— 
contented—at peace with the world— 
winning or losing. 


Finally I put the matter up to Mr. 
Austine for a solution. He said, ‘‘ Major 
(my poker title by brevet), there is no 
mystery to that—my contentment is due 
to the tobacco I smoke. When I need a 
friend in poker or business—Edgeworth 
has never failed me. It carries content- 
ment in every draw—whether the cards 
run good or bad.’’ 


The next time I visited the Mason 
Corner Tobacco Shop I purchased some of 
this Edgeworth. It has made a new man 
out of me. I can look them in the face and 
smile—smile—smile’ whether they run 
good or bad. 


Sincerely, 
W. H. Doughty. 


Let us send ‘you 
free samples of Kdge- 
worth. so that you 
may put it to the 
pipe test. If you like 
the samples, you'll 
like Edgeworth wher- 
ever and whenever 
you buy it, for it 
never changes in 
quality. 

Write your name 
and address to 
Larus & Brother 
Company, 28 S. 
21st Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 

We'll be grate- 

ful for the name and address of your 

tobacco dealer, too, if you care to add 
them. 

Edgeworth is sold in various sizes to 

' suit the needs and means of all purchasers. 

Both Edgeworth Plug Slice and Edgeworth 

Ready-Rubbedare packed in small, pocket- 

size packages, in handsome humidors hold- 

ing a pound, and also in several handy in- 
between. sizes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice of Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 
jobber. 


our radio—tune in on WRVA, Richmond, Va. 
Cee ilaworth station. Wave length 256 meters. 


COLLEGE-STUDENT DRINKING 


SINCE PROHIBITION—Continued 


by the Volstead Law in innocent young 
men, and especially in students,” he 
declares, “‘is a piece of the basest and 
most unfounded lying that the devil of 
alcoholism ever inspired.” _ At the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati ‘“‘the use of liquor 
by students is much less than it was before 
the days of Prohibition,’’ reports President 
Frederick C. Hicks. Otterbein College 
has twice as many students as it had 
before ‘‘ drinking went out,’ and President 
Walter G. Clippenger makes note of the 
fact that whatever drinking there was 
would normally be increased by 100 per 
and he says that all colleges ought 
“sensible enough to figure on the 
basis of the enormous increase of enrol- 
ment since the time of Prohibition.” 
However, drinking at Otterbein has been 
so insignificant that the authorities scarcely 
ever concern themselves about it, and as 
to drinking at large, President Clippenger 
is ‘‘convineed that there is far less drink- 
ing than there was before the days of 
Prohibition.” ‘‘There has been some drink- 
ing among the students,’’ writes President 
R. M. Hughes of Miami University, ‘‘but 
no more than there was under local 
option.” He is ‘‘thoroughly satisfied that 
the continued enforcement of our present 
laws will result in the best freedom from 
intemperance that any country can secure.” 
At Findlay College ‘‘the absence of drunk- 
enness among the students is so nearly 100 
per cent.” that President William Harris 
Guyer ‘‘ecan recall but one case in the 
college since the Prohibition Law has gone 
into effect.’”’ All connected with the 
college are in favor of the Volstead Law, 
and President Guyer adds: ‘‘I travel over 
the Middle States of our country and find 
that this is the prevailing opinion among 
the majority of colleges such as ours 
that have an enrolment of 500 students 
or more.” President Robert E. Vinson 
of Western Reserve University ‘“‘has no 
hesitancy in saying that the amount of 
drinking in the colleges in this country 
which have come under” his “‘observation 


cent., 
to be 


since the adoption of Prohibition has been’ 


much less than prevailed in the same 
institutions under the old system.’’ Condi- 
tions are still serious, but, on the whole, 
“are greatly improved, and have grown 
steadily better, particularly in the last 
two or three years.”’ At Wittenberg Col- 
lege drinking ‘‘has decreased since Pro- 
hibition,” writes President Ross Miller, 
and President Edward L. Parsons of 
Marietta College says that Prohibition 
“has greatly reduced dissipation” there 
and in the body of youth at large. 

The liquor question is not a ‘burning 
one” at John Carroll University, but Presi- 
dent M. J. Boylan’s observation otherwise 
leads him ‘‘to think that there is more 


liquor trouble among young pcople than | 


previous to the Volstead Law.” He fears 
the situation ‘‘is complex and difficult of 
disentanglement.’’ Not so with President 
C. F. Wishart of the College of Wooster, 
who is convinced “‘that except among the 
sons of the very rich, drinking has declined 
among college students since Prohibition 
went into effect.” There are few rich 


| students at Wooster, and there drinking 


s ‘‘practically negligible.” Referring to 
his own. college days in Illinois, President 
Wishart says that ‘‘after athletic meets 
quite a proportion of the student body 
in many of tho best institutions were rip- 
roariously drunk.’ Now, he says: “I 
believe much of the talk about student 
drinking is deliberately planned and 
heavily financed propaganda. And it is 
my opinion that an overwhelming majority 
of college presidents would vote for the 
retention of the dry law.” 

Oklahoma registers decreased drinking, 
according to two reports. This decrease is 
reported at Phillips University, where, says 
President I. N. MeCash, “‘there is a unan- 
imous sentiment among the students in 
favor of the enforcement of the Prohibition 
Amendment and an intelligent appreciation 
of the benefits accruing therefrom to 
human society through this fundamental 
law of our Republic.” From the University 
of Oklahoma, President W. B. Bizzell writes 
that he is “‘econvineed that drinking among 
college students has declined since Prohi- 
tion became effective.’’ His impressions 
are based on observations in both Texas 
and Oklahoma, and he is ‘‘ thoroughly satis- 
fied that the number of students who drink 
has greatly declined, and certainly the evils 
so prevalent among college and university 
students before the Prohibition Amendment 
was passed and that were directly trace- 
able to strong drink have also greatly 
declined.”” He adds: ‘‘I am convinced 
also that sentiment in this section of the 
country among college students against 
drinking is much stronger than ever before. 
It is true that there is more discussion 
about drinking among college students 
than ever before, but I-am convinced that 
this is an evidence that the sentiment 
against drinking is increasing.” 

Similar opinion is voiced by the heads of. 
two West Virginia institutions. President 
James F’. Allen of Davis and Elkins College 
thinks also that if the observer would 
confine his remarks to what he has actually 
seen, “‘reports would conclusively show 
that the Prohibition laws have been very 
effective except in certain centers of our 
population.” ‘With3,051 students enrolled 
this year at West Virginia University,” 
writes President Frank B. Trotter, “we 
are not having anything near the amount of 
trouble in handling the drinking question 
that we had ten or twelve years ago with 


less than one-third that number of stu- 


dents. ...,I welcome Prohibition and 
rely on it eventually to do away with the 
liquor business entirely.” 

The last of the Middle West. Sta 
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Why be satisfied with a skimped tire? 


Two extra plies mean many extra miles 
without sacrifice of flexibility. 


Quality—a Pennsylvania Product 


Pennsylvania Balloons 


"PENNSYLVANIA RUBBER CO. OF AMERICA, INC., Jeannette, Pennsylvania 
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GREATER 
KEENNESS | , 


and GREATER 
RIGIDITY 


<= 


T takes substance to give a 

keen edge—so we make Ever- 
Ready Blades of rigid, rugged, 
reinforced steel, tempered to 
perfection, ground to micro- 
scopic fineness. 


It takes a blade with backbone 
to give real shaves—so we put 
a backbone of solid steel on each 
Ever-Ready Blade. 


Contrast the Ever-Ready (A) 
to the wafer-like blade (B). No- 
tice the heavy steel body of the 
Ever-Ready. Notice the perfect 
bevel edge which can be com- 
pared only to the edge of an old- 
fashioned straight razor. Nowon- 
der Ever-Ready outlasts, out- 
shaves, out-economizes every- 
thing that ever tackled a beard! 


About Ever-Ready Razors 


Ever-Ready is the perfectly 


balanced razor. It gives faster 
shaves and makes fast friends. 
If your Ever-Ready Razor isn’t 
batting 1.000, our service depart- 
ment will make good! Send it 
to the 


AMERICAN SAFETY RAZOR CORP. 


Brooklyn, N.Y. 


' Ever-Ready Razors and Blades are sold everywhere 
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COLLEGE-STUDENT DRINKING 


SINCE PROHIBiTION—Continued 


represented in this poll—Wisconsin— brings 
us some interesting testimony—and a 
tribute to the student body of to-day. 
President Henry W. Wriston of Lawrence 
College has ‘‘not the slightest hesitation in 
saying that there is less drinking.” He 
adds, however: ‘‘I do believe that students 
drink at different times. There used to be 
less drinking at dances and more on other 
oceasions.”’ He does not doubt that drink- 
ing has increased among the girls, but to 
attribute this to Prohibition seems to him 
‘“fantastic.’’ At Beloit College students 
in whose judgment he has every confidence, 
reports President Irving Maurer, “‘say that 
the use of liquor by students has had a 
steady declinein the past few years.”’ Presi- 
dent Alfred HE. Whitford of Milton College 
sees no perceptible change among students 
there, because of the strict rule against 
liquor, and he says: “Practically no secret 
drinking among students exists. While I 
have noticed a slight evidence of the spirit 
of bravado on the part of some students, yet 
I think the general attitude of the students 
is as wholesome and thoughtful as it ever 
was.” 

President Silas Evans of Ripon Col- 
lege admits the difficulty of making a 
eareful statement as to drinking in colleges, 
saying of the presidents, ‘‘their sense of 
loyalty may well prejudice their scientific 
judgment.” He notes that there has been 
a less careful observance of the conventions 
“‘and in some particulars what have been 
ealled the fundamental moralities” by 
students, “‘but he is confident, however, 
that “‘when the clearing-up stage is over, 
we have in our college youth of America 
to-day a finer basis for character and the 
establishment of life values than ever 
before. The sanctions about sobriety and 
drinking are looser. The students discuss 
this question in a more academic way, 
with a larger claim to freedom of opinion. 
In this they reflect the popular debate and 
newspaper judgments in the matter.”’ 


However, he is persuaded through con- 


ference with trustworthy student reporters, 
as well as with disinterested observers, 
“that the situation on Ripon College’s 
campus in reference to drink has immensely 
improved in the last few years.” = 


FAR WESTERN STATES 


Bunching together Arizona, California, . 


Colorado, Montana, the two Dakotas, 
Oregon, Washington, and Utah into a 
group of Far Western States, we find in 
them, too, that student sentiment is strongly 
for law observance in regard to Prohibition. 
It is modified somewhat, as elsewhere, 
by the spirit of daredeviltry with which 
adolescence is wont to taste of forbidden 
fruit. ‘‘A marked decrease in the amount 
of drinking” is reported at the University 
of Arizona by President Cloyd H. Marvin, 


and even grape-growing California presents, 
instead of a drink problem, a reduction 
in the use of liquor. President Ray Lyman 
Wilbur of Stanford University says that 
the liquor problem ‘‘is about one-tenth of 
what it was’’ during his student days there, 
and he remarks that the ‘‘magnification’ 
of infractions of the Prohibition Law “‘has 

given a false and exaggerated picture.” 

In the five years he has been at Occidental 

College President Remsen D. Bird has never 

witnessed any public drinking at college 

affairs, and says: ‘‘The contrast between 

Occidental College and conditions in my 

own undergraduate days in an Eastern 

institution is very striking indeed.” At 

the College of the Pacific ‘‘drinking bouts 

and parties decrease each year,”’ according 

to President Tully C. Knowles, and Acting 

President E. J. Juqua of Pomona College 

says that drinking has not been a serious 

problem there, and that “‘if there has been a 

change in any direction it has been for the 

better.’’ Of course, the liquor problem has 

not presented itself at California Christian 

College, Los Angeles, but President Arthur 

Braden has had opportunity to observe 

the effects at the State University across 

the street, and it is his ‘“‘candid opinion” 

that there is much less drinking there 

than there was among students during his 

own student days in a “‘great university 

in the East.” 

Three replies from Colorado report 
decreased drinking, tho President George 
Norlin of the University of Colorado says 
it ‘is more demoralizing. There is a smart- 
Aleck attitude toward the law, which is 
not peculiar to students.” At the State 
Agricultural College ‘‘the situation im- 
proved materially after State-wide Pro- 
hibition, and has continued to improve 
under national Prohibition. ‘‘There is 
joking about Prohibition,’ says President 
Charles A. Lory, ‘‘and a certain dare- 
devil spirit among some who glory in sup- 
port of wet propaganda. But student 
sentiment as a whole favors Prohibition.”’ 
Drinking has not been a problem at the 
Colorado Woman’s College, of course, but, 
as he has observed it, ‘“‘drinking has done 
untold damage to the standards of scholar- 
ship and morals in the educational insti- 
tutions of the country,” says President 
Robert’ H. Lynn; ‘‘and Prohibition has 
been helping to solve the problem.” 

There is a certain amount of drinking, 
but nothing like as much as there was 
formerly, says President Alfred Atkinson 
of Montana State College, and it is his— 
“deliberate judgment that it has definitely 
decreased.”” President E. J. Klemme of 
Intermountain Union College declares that 
drinking parties are much less frequent 
now than under the open saloon, and that 
‘‘the only reason: we find more mention 
made of it is because it is’ the exception 
rather than the rule.’ While he affirms 
that drinking among college men has greatly 
decreased, President C. H. Clapp of Montana 
State University says that- such dri ng 
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Turn on 


the 


sunshine! 


WHEN problems pxess and 
your spirits slip over into the 
minus column, tie a tin to 
trouble —a tidy red tin of 
Prince Albert! Tamp a load of 
this really friendly tobacco into 
the bowl of your jimmy-pipe 
and light up. Watch the sun 
crash through the clouds with 
every perfect puff! 

For a fact, Men, you’re in 
clover when you pick P. A. for 
a pal. When that cool, com- 
forting smoke comes curling up 


the stem, troubles take French 


leave. P.A. can’t bite your 
tongue or parch your throat, no 
matter how fast you feed it. The 
Prince Albert process won’t let it. 


_ PRINGE ALBERT 
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You sure will enjoy P. A. 
Cool as a Laplander’s lap. Sweet 
as apple cider, fresh from the 
Fragrant as spring 
blossoms. One pipe-load 
invites another. And... you 
can hit P. A. from morning 
till midnight and it won’t hit 
back. Prince Albert is great 
tobacco. 

Before you reach this para- 
graph, you ought to be half- 
way to that nearby smoke-shop 
where they hand out P. A. sun- 
shine in the familiar red tins. 


country. 


If you haven’t started yet, get 


going. Don’t put off till tomor- 
row what you can smoke today. 
Turn on the sunshine .. . now! 


—no other tobacco is like it! 


©1926, RK. J. Reynolds Tobacco 
_ Company, Winston-Salem, N. C + 
as ; 


P. A. is sold everywhere in tidy 
red tins, pound and half-pound 
tin humidors, and pound crystal- 
glass humidors with sponge- 
moistener top. And always with 
every bit of bite and parch re- 
moved by the Prince Albert 
process. 
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Correct Inflation. 
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Complete with 
leather case 


For Standard or 
.. Balloon Tires 


Actual size 


Use This Accusate 


Gauge Kegularly 


T’S easy to check up on the air 

pressure in your tires at regular 
intervals with the dependable U. S. 
TIRE PRESSURE GAUGE and know 
that the correct inflation is maintained. 

Too much pressure is as bad as too 
little. You can’t afford to gamble with 
your tire investment nowadays. 

The durable U.S. TIRE PRESSURE 
GAUGE is guaranteed accurate to the 
pound—it is handy to apply and as easy 
to read as your watch. This improved 
gauge fits all types of wheels and has 
an unbreakable crystal. 


Play safe! Get a U.S. TIRE GAUGE 
from your dealer or order direct. 


UNITED STATES GAUGE COMPANY 


44 Beaver St. 308 W. Randolph St. 
New York Chicago 


Makers of Pressure and Vacuum Gauges 
All Sizes and Types for Every Purpose 
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COLLEGE-STUDENT DRINKING 


SINCE PROHIBITION—Continued 


ce 


as there is ‘‘seems to be more harmful, as 
it is done in small and often in mixed 
He thinks, too, that ‘‘ drinking 
among very young women has increased 


groups.” 


enough so as to be somewhat alarming, but 
is confined to a small percentage of those 
who are so ambitious socially as to be un- 
willing to count the cost.” 

The same thread is picked up in the two 
Dakotas. Frank J. Webb, secretary to the 
President of the University of North Dakota, 
and President B. H. Kroege, of James- 
town College, North Dakota, agree that 
drinking among students is on the decline. 
Four South Dakota institutions repeat the 
story. President Fred G. Boughton says 
that Sioux Falls College has never had to 
contend with the drink evil, and that there 
‘Gs no drinking now.” There is no habit- 
ual drinking at Yankton College, reports 
President George W. Nash, and ‘‘cases 
of discipline on this point are rare.” At 
Dakota Wesleyan University there was 
very little drinking prior to Prohibition, and 
since, says President EH. D. Kohlstedt, it has 
been reduced to a “practically negligible 
minimum,” and President C. W. Pugsley 
says that “‘the situation has been greatly 
improved by the passage of the Prohibition 
Law” at South Dakota College. 

Four * Oregon agree that 
John Barleycorn is practically friendless in 
that State, and President Carl G. Doney of 
Willamette University says that the de- 
erease in drinking since Prohibition went 
into effeet ‘“‘has been amazingly gratify- 
ing.”’ Moreover, President Doney thinks 
that there has been ‘‘too much saber 
rattling on the part of the loose-minded 
and appetite-controlled booze advocates.” 
Youth is not degenerate, he asserts. 
Rather, ‘“‘our students have more sense, a 
finer poise, and a richer purpose than 
their parents.’’ There has been no marked 


institutions 


change at Pacific College, because there. 


was “‘almost absolutely no drinking before 
Prohibition,” says President Levi T. Pen- 
nington, and a similar situation obtains 
at Reed College, as reported by President 
Norman K. Coleman. President Leonard W. 
Riley affirms that drinking has very greatly 
decreased at Linfield College, and _ his 
observations in “practically all the North- 
ern States from the Atlantic to the Pacifie”’ 
convinee him that the number of intoxi- 
cated men he has seen since Prohibition is 
so small as not to be worth his while to 
mention. 

The State of Washington has had Pro- 
hibition so long “that most college students 
have never been acquainted with the 
saloon,’ writes President Stephen B. L. 
Penrose of Whitman College. He adds: 
“Student sentiment does not approve of 
drinking, and alumni meetings do not prac- 
tise it. Life on the campus is sane and 
wholesome in consequence.’’ At the College 


of Puget Sound, says President Edward H. 
Todd, ‘‘the condition among the students 
is better relative to intoxicating liquors 
than at any time in its history.”’ And it 
is President Todd’s conviction, based upon 
observation, of students for a number of 
years, ‘“‘that the assertion that students 
will be driven to drink by Prohibition is a 
slander upon the good name of college 
students.’ There was formerly some 
drinking at the State College of Washing- 
ton, and a limited number of men drank 
heavily, according to President E. O. Hol- 
land; but, he writes, “with the passage of 
the Volstead Law, there seems to have 
been an actual decrease in the number of 
students drinking, even tho the number 
of men students has more than doubled.” 
He is ‘‘sure that the percentage of men 
students indulging in liquor is much smaller 
proportionately than in the pre-Volstead 
days.” He is convinced, too, that the 
great majority of the students are in 
favor of national Prohibition, saying that 
“85 or 90 per cent. of the women have 
this attitude and that at least 75 per cent. 
of the men hold the same view.” 

Utah coneludes the Western polls, and 
from Brigham Young University, that 
State, President F.S. Harris writes that he 
does not have one ease of intoxication a 
year in a student body of more than 
1,300. ‘‘One wild party,’ he says, ‘“‘makes 
a lot more sensation now than it ever 
did.”” From observation made in traveling 
he informs us: “‘I do not see 10 per cent. 
of the drunken men that I saw fifteen 
years ago. Of course there is drinking 
going on, but it is usually among the 
smart Aleck class who do not count for 
much in the affairs of the world after all.” 


‘SOUTHERN STATES 


*Way down in Dixie, the land of cotton 
blossom and conservatism, where Modern- 
ism has not effaced the fundamental 
virtues and Fundamentalism, tho disputed, 
still dominates the countryside, Prohibition 
appears to have taken deep root and to be 
regarded, as a Georgia jurist has put it, as 
the greatest piece of legislation since the 
Ten Commandments. This—and we are 
judging solely by the replies to Tue 
Lirrrary Dicesr’s questionnaire sent in 
by college heads—holds good not only in 
and near the great marts of trade and the 
centers of economic and social progress, 
but in centers near where moonshining was, 
if it is not now, regarded as licit and much 
less than a dollar was good for a drunk. 
One of the chief prophets of Modernism 
has anathematized the South as_ the 
“Bible Belt”’ of the nation. But the term 
is accepted by a large body of Southerners 
as an honorable title. At all events, the 
mint julep, with which the Southerner 
was wont to slake his daily thirst in the 
long summer afternoons and which he 
invariably proffered his guest after the 
dogwood bloomed and before the pippins 
fell in the fall, and the eggnog, which 
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<A whole wide world to cover 
Yet every map is accurate 


Rand M¢Nally Indexed Pocket Maps 
are indispensable to travelers. They 
show the best routes of travel—by 
rail, water, toad, and air—eévery- 
where. They show every place that 
has a name, giving complete knowl- 
edge ofsurroundings. Separate maps 
ate available for Continents, Coun- 
tries, States, Provinces and Terri- 
tories. Folded to convenient pocket 
size. 35¢ or 5oc at leading book- 
sellers’, stationers’, news stands and 
druggists. 


Rand M°Nally Maps 
for every purpose 
School Deeg: Climatic Maps 
Auto Road Maps Economic Maps 
Political Maps Ethnological Maps 
“Commercial Maps _—_ Historical Maps 
Radio Maps Mileage Maps 


Biblical Maps City Guide Maps 
Special maps to order 


Son Asiatic city, rarely heard of, 
changes itsname. In South Africa, 
a short railroad is built, connecting 
two insignificant villages. An Ant- 
arctic explorer discovers a new island, 
inaccessible, barren, too cold for hu- 
man habitation. 


Of the millions who use Rand 
MSNally maps every year, perhaps not 
a dozen people would find these things 
of any interest. : 


Yet they are recorded as faithfully 
and accurately as if the city were New 
York, the railroad the Michigan Cen- 
tral, the island the continent of North 
America. 

Keeping maps up to date is no small 
task. There is a whole wide world to 
cover, a world constantly changing. 
Thousands of dollars’ worth of old 
stock is destroyed every year and new 
maps must be made. 


Maps are a universal need. If you are 


a manufacturer, you need maps to plan 
your sales campaigns. Rand MCNally 
business map systems will keep you in 
touch with your market. 


If you are acommercial traveler, you 
need maps to lay out your routes in ad- 
vance. Rand M€Nally Indexed Pocket 
Maps showevery place that has aname, 
with lines of communication and exact 
information to help you. 


If you own an automobile, you need 
Rand M¢Nally Auto Road Maps to 
plan your tours and to guide you as 
you drive. 

if you read books, newspapers, mag- 
azines, you need Rand M¢Nally maps 
to locate the places you read about and 
to gain a better idea of the world you 
live in. 

Rand M¢Nally Maps, Globes and 
Atlases are scientific, accurate, up to 
date. Obtainable at leading book- 


sellers’ and stationers’, or direct. 


dquarters 


Dept. G-6 


536 S. Clark Street, Chicago 
Washington 


San Francisco 


270 Madison Avenue, New York 
Los Angeles 
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WhatisaReal 


The United States Rubber 
Company owns and operates 
the largest producing rubber 
plantation in the world. 

This plantation is located 
near Kisaran, Sumatra. It 
was started in] 909 and is the 
first large rubber plantation 
to be owned and operated by 
Americans for Americans. 

Because of the scientific 
methods developed by its Re- 
search Staff, it is visited by 
rubber growers from all over 
the East, in search of ad- 
vanced rubber growing in- 
formation. 

United States Rubber 
Company Plantations in 
Sumatra and Malaya now 
comprise 136,000 acres. Th 
contain over 7,000,000 rub- 
ber trees, 80 miles of narrow 
gauge railways, 200 miles of 
motor roads and give em- 


ployment to 20,000 people. 
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Questions and Answers that may be 
News to You 
By a Tire Engineer of the 
United States Rubber Company 


Question—With 20,000,000 cars running in 
America, does not the experience of. users 
largely take the place of factory tests? 


Answer—On the contrary. The very fact that motor 
transportation is so important in the life of every 
one imposes an additional obligation for searching 
tests on the tire manufacturer. The makers of 
United States Tires do not expect their customers 
to test their tires for them. 


Question— What does the United States Rubber 
Company Factory test include? 


Answer—HEverything from the Tree to the finished 
Tire. Raw materials are tested before they go into 
the tires, and the finished tires are tested in the 
Company’s laboratories and on the Company’s 
road test cars, trucks and buses. They are also 
watched in actual commercial service. 


Question— What do these tests prove? 


Answer—The material tests insure the quality of 
material used. The laboratory and road tests of 
complete tires “‘prove up” the correctness of 
manufacturing processes. 


Question— What raw materials are tested? 


Answer—Cotton cord, which furnishes the strength 
and flexibility of the tire; rubber, which binds the 
various parts of the tire together and forms the 
tread or wearing surface; compounding ingredients, 
which we mix with the rubber to give it the neces- 
sary qualities; and, steel wire, which is used in 
making the beads of the tire. 


Question— What tests are made on the cord? 


Answer—Cord going into ‘the manufacture of Web 
Cord for United States Tires is tested for strength, 
stretch, size, twist, ply, length of staple, and 
freedom from imperfections. 


‘Question— What tests are made on Rubber? 


Answer—Even though the quality and uniformity of 
Sprayed Rubber is controlled by the processes used 
on our plantations in the Far East, every shipment 
received at our factories is again tested for uni- 
formity and also, after mixing with sulphur, it is 
tested for its rate of vulcanization, its tensile 
strength and stretch. 


United States 


Question— What tests are made of compound- 
ing ingredients? 


Answer—Compounding ingredients are tested to 
determine their purity and uniformity. They are 
practically all in powder form and even the degree 
of fineness to which they have been ground is tested. 


Question— What tests are made on Steel Wire? 


Answer—Steel wire is given a chemical analysis to 
determine whether it meets our specifications, and 
it is also tested for tensile strength and elongation. 


Question—Are United States Tires tested along- 
side of other makes? 


Answer—Yes. These tests are conducted daily in our ~ 


laboratories and on our road test vehicles. 


Question—What is the object of these com- 
petitive tests? 


Answer—To maintain the superiority of our design 
and construction. 


Question—Does the fact that a large number of 
tires of a certain design and construction 
have given satisfactory service obviate the 
necessity for further tests on tires of the same 
kind? |. 


Answer—No. Vehicle design and use, and road con- 
ditions are constantly changing. Tires that gave 
excellent satisfaction ten years ago are obsolete 

‘today in design and construction. 


Question—How does the United States Rubber 
Company keep abreast of these constantly 
changing conditions? 


Answer—It has a corps of factory trained technical 
experts in different sections of the country, con- 
tinually checking the service our tires are rendering 
under actual operating conditions. 


Question—Do all companies test their tires in 
this way? 


esp ore ’ . ’ 
Answer—Most all companies make tests of some sort. 
Very few, if any, carry them to the extent that they 
are carried by the United States Rubber Company. 


Rubber Company 
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Sold in three sizes by all 
dealers in the United 
States, Canada and all over 
the world. Prices in the 
United States and Canada: 
Pro-phy-lac-ticAdult, 50c; 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Small, 40c; 
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‘COLLEGE-STUDENT DRINKING 
SINCE PROHIBITION—Continued 


| afforded him cheer during Christmas and 


the holiday season, have gone, or are 
going, with the buggy and the hay ride. 

If the college heads speak truly, the 
mint julep and eggnog will soon be known 
no more. The frost is off the glass and 
the cherry is on the tree. The bowl which 
once flowed with rhetoric, fond recollec- 
tion and faint regret is now filled with 
nuts and fruit, which contain no conversa- 
tion. Thus, we are led to believe, have 
their own and the National Prohibition 
Laws changed the old order and set 
a new one on the ways. The South 
has changed in many respects, not more, 
perhaps, than in departing from the 
method with which it welcomed and sped 
the parting guest and in which it regaled 
itself as occasion and season required. A 
new state has crept upon us. Cotton is 
still king, the Colonel still smokes, and 
chews a little; but, we are led to believe, he 
and his sons have given up their Bourbon. 

To begin alphabetically, we take up Ala- 
bama. President George H. Denny of the 
University of Alabama writes that ‘‘ there 
is less drinking each year,” and that he 
regards ‘‘the change for the better as little 
short of revolutionary.’”’ He would, he 
says, ‘‘regard any compromise of the ques- 
tion looking to a return of the old days as 
a national tragedy.”” From Mrs. J. M. 
McCoy, President of Athens College, comes 
a most emphatic endorsement of Prohibi- 
tion, resulting from 25,000 miles of annual 
travel as an administrative official of the 
Board of Missions of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church, South. She registers her con- 
victions in these words: 


‘Prohibition has been the cause of the 
greatest economic, social, and educational 
advance the South has ever had. There 
is a great deal of bootlegging in the poorer 
hill country where poor corn is the chief 
crop, and where money is very scarce;— 
there has always been bootlegging in the 
mountainous sections and the hill country 
of the South. Here are some of the bene- 
fits that I think are to be traced directly or 
indirectly to Prohibition: 

“1. Wonderful improvement in living 
conditions in the homes of humble people, 
especially the small farmer and artizan. 

“2. Amazing inerease in school at- 
tendance and in the quality of educational 
privileges. 

‘3. Much more money spent in legiti- 
mate business, in the purchase of clothing, 
furniture, and instruments for making hap- 
pier homes, such as victrolas, pianos, 
radios, and automobiles. 

“4. Vastly improved health conditions 
evidenced in the better nourishment of 
children of small farmers, both white and 
black, and a more industrious citizenship. 

“5. Better tilled farms, better kept 
stock, fewer neighborhood feuds and fence- 
line murders, cleaner, more wholesome 
living conditions, more young people in 
college, and more old people living out 
their span of years in quiet and content- 
ment. 

“With reference to the drinking of 


Everlasting 


Patented 


_ Always New 


It is a beautiful seat. And it 
remains so. No stain, no paint, 
no varnish to wear off. The jet 
black rubber is simply buffed 
till it gleams—a pleasing con- 
trast to the white of finely ap- 
pointed bathrooms. This fine 
appearance is as deep, as en- 
during as the hard rubberitself. 


Nothing compares with hard rub- 
ber as a material for toilet seats. 
Molded in one piece Evernu Seats 
can not crack, chip or warp. The 
surface, seamless and smooth, offers 
no lodgement for germs. It can be 
cleansed and antisepticized without 
injury. This hard rubber construc- 
tion is so durable it will outlast the 
building. It eliminates repairs and 
replacements. White metal and 
nickel plated brass hinges of the 
concealed type are optional equip- 
ment. There is no metal on top or 
bottom of the seat. 


Evernu Hard Rubber Seats are 
made by the world’s largest manu- 
facturer of toilet seats and uncondi- 
tionally guaranteed. They are 
specified by architects for public 
schools, residences, hotels, apart- 
ments, hospitals, office buildings, and 
industrial plants. 


Thereis anEvernu model forevery 
type of bowl. A complete catalog and 
list of prominent buildings in which 
Evernu Seats have been installed will 
be mailed on request. 


* * * 


Your plumber 
also sells Never 
Split Wood 
Toilet Seats 
finished in oak, 
mahogany,and 
genuine white 
“Duco.” These 
seats are the 
onlyseatsmade 
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bolted joint 
construction which makes splitting 
and separation of joints impossible. | 
Never Split Wood Seats, like Evernu | 
Hard Rubber Seats are sold only by | 
plumbers, 
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young people, I discover that the children 
of the rich in their adolescent years some- 
times carry hip-pocket flasks. This used 
to be confined to boys only:—now I find 
an occasional girl who indulges in a private 
flask. This sort of thing is not widely 
prevalent. I do not know a young college 
woman, and I know thousands of them, 
who has ever become intoxicated in any 
college social affair. I do not know one 
young college woman, and I know thou- 
sands of them, who makes a habit of drink- 
ing or who carries a flask, who would not 
face expulsion if she so indulged. 

“The children of the rich may be in 
danger of falling victims to bootleggers, 
but the children of-the great mass of re- 
spectable Americans have the best chance 
for sober, happy, decent lives that any 
generation of young people have ever 
enjoyed.” 


“The contrast between conditions in the 
college with rezard to drinking now, as 
compared with the old saloon days,”’ writes 
President John C. Dawson, of Howard 
College, Birmingham, ‘“‘is very striking. 
Formerly one of the gravest problems in dis- 
cipline was the question of drinking. There 
is absolutely no question that Prohibition 
has worked well in the city of Birmingham 
and Howard College.’’ President Guy E. 
Snavely of Birmingham-Southern College 
has not seen one instance of drinking in a 
student body numbering nearly 1,000, and 
adds that, as far as he can see, ‘‘the infrac- 
tions of the Prohibition Law are not more 
numerous, if as great, as the breaking of any 
other of the laws on the statute books of the 
State or Nation.”’ Naturally there is no 

_ drinking at the Woman’s College of Ala- 
bama, but President Walter B. Agnew re- 
ports from general observation: ‘When one 
compares conditions among students under 
the old régime with present-day conditions, 
I do not see how he could contend seriously 
that Prohibition has not worked a remark- 
able reform among the youth.” He 
believes, moreover: ‘‘Any one acquainted 
with our American history must say that 
there never has been a time when we have 
had such remarkable leadership for all that 
is highest and best among the college youth, 
as is indicated by the largely attended and 
enthusiastic gatherings of college men and 
women at Indianapolis, Louisville, Chicago, 
Memphis and smaller but significant 
groups in the various States of the Union. 
It seems to the writer that it is no exaggera- 
tion to say that the movement amounts 
almost to a crusade.’’ President F. A. 
Sumner of Talladega College writes that he 
is ‘‘not troubled at the school with the 
liquor question.” 

If the ‘‘Arkansas Traveler’ were to visit 
the campuses of his native heath to-day, 
he would see no tipsy students, according 
to the reports of four college presidents. 
As one who lives ‘“‘out in what is commonly 
denominated the ‘backwoods’ and the 
‘Bible Belt,’” President E. B. Tucker of 
Arkansas College says there is so. little 
drinking among students in his college 
that it does not make a serious problem, 
altho ‘‘the bootlegger is always active 
and has to be watched.” He doubts that 
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COLLEGE-STUDENT DRINKING 


SINCE. PROHIBITION—Continued 


any known power could force liquor back 
on his State, and says: ‘‘Down in this 
section of the country there is no argument 
educators over the Prohibition 
question. We have tasted and seen that 
itis good.”’ Little drinking occurred at the 
University of Arkansas before Prohibition, 
and there has been little drinking sinee, says 
President J. C. Futrall, while President 
J. W. H. Reynolds of Hendrix College be- 


lieves ‘‘that whenever the State and na- 


| tional governments get in earnest about the 
| business of enforeing Prohibition, we will 


not have such a spectacle as Chicago and 
other points are now presenting to the 
nation.’ Taking up the cudgels for ‘‘ma- 
ligned”’ youth, President Charles E. Dicken 
of Ouachita College writes: 


“In my judgment the ‘hip-pocket flask’ 


fF and ‘eocktail parties’ are more akin to 


propaganda than fact. The idea that 
boys and girls of this day are running wild 
on the question of Prohibition and the 
question of morals in general is utterly 
false and the press of our day is doing 
serious injury to the civilization of to- 
morrow by the continuance of any such 
propaganda. It is a propaganda being 
used by both sides of the question. There 
is far less drinking to-day among students 
and the youth in general than there has 
ever been, and it is my judgment that there 
will be continued improvement under an 
honest effort to enforce the law.”’ 


From Florida President Lincoln Hulley 
of John B. Stetson University writes that 
“the advent of Prohibition has reduced 
drinking in the city of DeLand and among 
the college students in Florida.” 

Georgia college heads are unanimous in 
replying that student drinking is on the de- 
cline, and they hail Prohibition as a saving 
statute. Among these are President Charles 
M. Snelling, Dean and Acting Chancellor of 
the University of Georgia; President Frank 
E. Jenkins of Piedmont College, and W. E. 
Thompson, President of LaGrange College, 
who says: ‘‘We are training a generation 
of young people whose attitude toward 
drinking is vastly different from that held 


by the young people of twenty-five years | 


ago.’’ He adds, however: ‘‘There are 
still, as doubtless there will always be, 
some young folk who for the sake of 
appearing ‘smart’ and through sheer 
bravado carry pocket flasks and drink 
therefrom.”’ Bessie Tift College has no 
drinking problem, being an institution for 
young women; but President Aquila Cham- 
lee is convinced from general observation 
that ‘‘we have a small fraction of drinking 
to-day as compared with that during the 
days of legalized liquor traffic.’”’ ‘‘There is 
practically no drinking among the students” 
at Paine College (colored), reports President 
Ray S. Tomlin. Drinking at the Georgia 
School of Technology has declined, writes 
President M. L. Brittain, and such drinking 
as oceurs ‘‘is almost entirely confined to the 
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members of the so-called ‘social set’.” 
But the great majority of the men at 
Georgia Tech. ‘‘are more free from the 
drinking vice than ever before.” President 
James R. McCain of Agnes Scott College 
(women) records: ‘‘So far as my experience 
goes, the moral tone of both young men 
and young women in this section is higher 
than it has ever been, I feel confident also 
that from the economic side Prohibition 
has made possible the going to college of 
scores, hundreds and even thousands who. 
would not otherwise have been able to do 
tte 

In Kentucky once as famous for its 
distilleries as it is for its blue grass and 
horses, we find the same general opinion, 
judging by thereplies. President‘L. R. Akers 
of Asbury College is profoundly convinced 
“that in the average college of America 
conditions are immeasurably better since 
the advent of Prohibition than before.’ 
There are sporadic affairs in which the 
hip flask oceurs, but ‘‘young America, 
for the most part, is growing up sober, 
notwithstanding the loud outery of the 
wet propagandists who are determined 
to bring back John Barleycorn whetheY or 
not.” ‘* Drinking in Berea College is very 
rare,’ writes President William J. Hutchins, 
and he adds: ‘‘In the mountains there is a 
current saying that money made by moon- 
shining never did a family any good. 
Liquor making, liquor selling, and liquor 
drinking are as a rule the activities of the 
‘sorry’ group of the community. All three 
ean be controlled and well-nigh eliminated 
if the officers, who seldom lack courage, are 
certain that they will be backed by the 
eourts.”’ Drinking does not oceur at Kings- 
wood Holiness College, and, writes Presi- 
dent C. G. Taylor, “‘the entire school, with 
seareely an exception, is in sympathy with 
Prohibition.”’ Reporting a great decrease 
in drinking over that of thirty-five years ago, 
President R. Ames Montgomery of Center 
College, famous for its all-conquering, 
praying football team of a few years ago, 
writes: ‘‘I believe the college man of to- 
day is far superior in sobriety and self- 
eontrol than he is represented to be.” 
The small amount of drinking that occurred 
at Union College is ‘‘even less now,” re- 
ports President E. T. Franklin. It would 
be too much to contend that intoxication 
among the students has completely dis- 
appeared, says President-A. D. Harmon of 
Transylvania College, but his observation 
is that it has greatly lessened, and he 
criticizes those who “‘play up any liquor 
debauchery and attribute it to the aH 
eenth Amendment,” which he regards “ 


the greatest social experiment ever Fea . 


- out.”’ From the University of Kentucky, 
President Frank L. MeVey writes: ‘“‘The 
University has had fewer disciplinary cases 
for drinking than it had in the pre-Volstead 
days, tho there has been some increase in 
drinking during the past two years.” But 
he says ‘‘there is a decided change for the 
better since Prohibition.” President D. ic 
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COLLEGE-STUDENT DRINKING 
SINCE PROHIBITION—Continued 


Hull of Kentucky Wesleyan College tells 
an interesting story in confirmation of his 
view that there is less drinking among 
college students now than there was before 
the Volstead Law. He made a railway 
trip from Winchester to Jackson, seat of 
Breathitt County, which newspaper readers 
will recall as having played a spectacular 
part in Kentucky history. The conductor 
sat beside the college president for the 
ereater part of the ride into the Kentucky 
mountains, and said to Mr. Hull: “ Any- 
body who thinks there is as much drinking 
under national Prohibition as there was 
before hasn’t been a railway conductor.” 
However, while he reports very little drink- 
ing among his students both before and since 
Prohibition, President Michael Jaglowiez 
of St. Mary’s College says, ‘‘there have 
been cases, rather exceptional, especially 
on Commencement days and when the 
students leave for their Christmas holidays, 
when discipline is necessarily somewhat 
relaxed, when bootleggers peddled their 
wares and were ever 
students with poisoned liquor. 
unheard of thing in ante-Prohibition days. 
Further Louisiana College has 
less drinking under Prohibition than before, 
altho it-has never experienced much trouble 
along this line, reports President C. Cotting- 
ham, and he thinks that not 10 per cent. 
of the students would favor repeal of the 
Highteenth Amendment. At Straight 
College, which is in New Orleans, and is 
under the atispices of the American Mis- 
sionary Association, Prohibition has had 
little effect one way or the other, because 
its students have never been in the habit 
of drinking, but President J. P. O’Brien 
assumes that ‘‘the general effect has been 
wholesome in that it has decidedly improved 
the environment. I believe,’ he says 
further, ‘‘that New Orleans is better off 
without an open saloon, altho the city is 
not supposed to be as dry as it might be, 
and I suspect the families of our students 
are better off because not only New 
Orleans but the towns and cities of the 
South generally are without open saloons.” 
In Maryland, which is ranked among 
those States which would incline to a modi- 
fication of the Volstead Law, we come upon 
a sharp difference of opinion, the only sig- 
nificant difference in the long roll of the 
South, it being observed that Maryland 
is arbitrarily placed in that category for 
the purposes of this poll. Sentiment at 
Johns Hopkins, a graduate institution, one 
of the great medical centers of the country, 
finds against Prohibition. President Frank 
J. Goodnow placed the question before the 
Dean of the undergraduate department, 
Dr. Joseph S. Ames, who gives it as his 
“judgment that the effect of Pronibition 
on the student body has been decidedly 
deleterious.’’ Dr. Ames reports further: 
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“Before the Prohibition Act, drinking 
had largely ceased to exist among the 
students. It was bad form to drink. 
This condition has changed, and it is now 
rather a smart thing to do. As a matter 
of fact, there always has been very little 
drinking in any way associated with the 
university. At the present time all the 
fraternities, with the exception of one, 
prohibit drinking in the chapter houses. 
The Student Council sees that there is 
@ minimum of drinking in any way associ- 
ated with the university. I know, how- 
ever, through my contacts with the 
students, that drinking has on the whole 
increased to a marked degree. There are 
numerous places near the university 
where whisky is procurable, and a great 
deal of it is used.”’ 


From Hood College, which enrolls about 
500. women, President Joseph H. Apple 
writes, on the other hand: ‘‘I am strongly of 
the conviction that Prohibition has helped 
to decrease and in our ease to practically 
eliminate drinking among the student 
body, and to greatly simplify our arrange- 
ments here at the time of college dances. 
It is not too strong a statement to say 
that we have practically no problem of 
drinking among the student body, nor 
among the young men who come to visit 
us, and I believe the large majority of our 
student body would vote against any modi- 
fication of the Volstead Law.” Not long 
ago, President Apple writes further, the 
students voted ‘‘to indorse a petition for 
the greater enforcement of law in college 
communities and quite largely signed one 
binding themselves to abstain as individuals 
and to use their influence in favor of law 
enforcement.”’ 

Modificationists would find little favor 
among the student bodies of Mississippi, 


- to judge by six replies from that State. 


- in the Volstead Law.”’ 


The students of Whitworth College, writes 
the Rev. H. G. Hawkins, President, have 
voted ‘‘solidly for the Prohibition Law as 
it now stands,’’ and President B. M. Walker 
writes that ‘‘the Mississippi Agricultural 
and Mechanical College, faculty and stu- 
dent body, twelve hundred strong, by an 
overwhelming majority favors no change 
At Jackson College 
a vote on modification showed 104 against, 
and forty-two for modification. From Mill- 
saps College President D. M. Key reports: 
“Tt is my opinion and the opinion of our 
faculty and alumni that drinking among 
our students is less common than it was 
a number of years ago.’’ He adds: ‘‘In 
my opinion an occasional spree indulged in 
by students under Prohibition conditions 
is not as likely to result in a life of drunken- 
ness as the habitual taking of intoxicants 
when they are openly on sale.’’ Another 
who thinks that drinking among students 
in the South is decreasing is President G. 
T. Gillespie of Belhaven College, who says: 
‘In the South the effects of Prohibition 
are too obvious to need argument. HEven 
if Prohibition should be abolished, there 
is no Southern State that would go back 
to the open saloon, or any other method of 


dispensing liquor, wine or beer.’’ President 
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Tue magnitude of our 


present system of telephone 
communication was be- 
yond the thoughts of men 
fifty years ago.. While at 
that time Bell, the in- 
ventor, had a prophetic 
vision of places and houses 
and factories connected by 
telephone, even he could 
not have foreseen the 
American city of sky- 
scrapers with more tele- 
phones in one building 
than are to be found in 
many a foreign country. 
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of the modern city can no 
longer be served by wires 
strung in the air. We now 
have telephone cables no 


bigger than a man’s wrist, 
each containing 2400 
thread-like wires, carrying 
beneath the city streets 
their millions of spoken 
messages. Long distance 
cables overhead and un- 
derground connect cities 


with oneanother by storm-: 


proof conductors, now 
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country-wide network. 
At the present time 
nine-tenths of the 45,000- 
ooo miles of telephone 
wire in the Bell System 
are in cable. The service 
of each telephone user has 
become more and more 
reliable with the extension 
of this cable construction. 
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———$—— TT 


The Literary 


An Open Letter 


_ from. 


Chattanooga 


“The place for your convention” 
4 


Dear Mr. Convention Chairman: 


Ever been to Chattanooga? If 
you have, your next convention 
will be here. If you haven’t, 
you’ve missed a lot. But you 
can make up for that by coming 
now. | 


I’d like to tell you a few things 
about Chattanooga—why it’s 
called the CONVENTION 
CENTER. 


Chattanooga’is different from any city 
you ever knew. It seems made for 
conventions. Glorious mountain and 
river scenery mixed with intensely in- 
teresting historical high spots. A cli- 
mate delightful in every season of the 
year; sunshine predominates the year 
around. Outdoor sports to meet every 
taste—with golf from New Year’s Day 
to Christmas. (Four splendid 18-hole 
courses.) 


Splendid hotels to take care of every 
convention requirement and a brand 
new, beautifully appointed auditorium 
of a capacity to accommodate a con- 
vention of any size—one of America’s 
three greatest auditoriums. 


You are naturally interested in hold- 
ing your next convention in the city 
offering the most opportunities for 
the biggest convention success. With 
that in mind, won’t you drop me a 
liné so that I may send you complete 
information about Chattanooga—the 
CONVENTION CENTER? 


Cordially, 


Manager, 


Chattanooga Convention Bureau 
Chattanooga, Tennessee 


| familiar.”’ 
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COLLEGE-STUDENT DRINKING 


SINCE PROHIBITION—Continued 


L. T. Lowry of Blue Mountain College 
also believes that drinking has decreased 
since Prohibition went into effect. 
Prohibition has not debauched the stu- 
dents of five institutions in Missouri. At 


| the University of Missouri, writes President 


Stratlan D. Brooks, ‘‘the evidence would 
show that it is doubtful that one student 
in a hundred touches liquor at all. The 


statement that college students are degen- 


erating under Prohibition has certainly no 


| basis in fact as applied to the University of 


Missouri or to the University of Oklahoma, 
the two institutions with which I am 
There has never been a drink 
problem at Central Wesleyan College, a 


- Methodist institution, but Dean’  Hugene 


Weiffenbach believes that college youth 
in general are drinking less than in former 
years, and in ten years as head of Park 
College President F. W. Hawley has never 
known an instance in which a student was 
accused of drinking. He believes that the 
student body ‘‘would be unanimously in 
favor of Prohibition.’’ .. Conditions . are 
“markedly better’? at Westminster Col- 
lege, and Dean G. B. Swazey writes fur- 
ther: ‘I ean not avoid the conclusion 
that if this present-day freedom had come 
in the time of the saloon the results would 
have been disastrous.’”’ Sentiment at 
Missouri Valley College among students 
and faculty is decidedly in favor of Pro- 
hibition, says President William H. Biack. 
“This does not mean that there are no 
breaches, but that the student body as 
such is not involved in excess.” 

In addition to the statement that the use 
of intoxicants is on the decline, North Caro- 
lina, which, under the stimulus of the late 


| Walter Hines Page, a native son, has spent 


millions in education, and has come into the 


_yan of the Union’s wealthiest and most 


progressive States, presents us with two 
significant mnotions—that the assertion 
that drinking has increased among stu- 


.dents is false propaganda, and that the 


present lawlessness would be infinitely 
worse if the saloon were still permitted. 
President W. P. Few of Duke University, 
formerly Trinity, observes a decrease in his 
part of the country since Prohibition. As it 
relates to the body of youth at large, Presi- 
dent William J. Martin of Davidson College 
says it has been of paramount service. 
This may not be true in the larger centers 
of population, especially in cities on the 
seacoast or border line, he admits, under- 
scoring the word ‘‘may’’; but even in these 
cities he wonders what the situation would 
be if the saloon were still the vogue and 
young people had arrived at the stage of 
mind with regard to liberty and license 
they now have. He writes: 


“Tt is my impression that things would 
be infinitely worse. There is only this 
drawback to the practical workings of 


| Prohibition, as I see it—this does not apply 


to the amount of drinking—that, as at 
present administered, there is a rather 
wide-spread disregard of law. This grows 
out of at least two things: that the youth 
of our country especially, and our peopie 
generally, are more lawless than at any 
time during the last half century, and that 
our courts are not treating the lawbreakers 
with the severity the situation demands.”’ 


President Martin is assured that the 
great rural population is better off under 
Prohibition than it was under the saloon, 
and in regard to the local situation ‘‘there 
is no question of the improvement of 
conditions under Prohibition.’’ He thinks 
we should not be disturbed by student 
expression on the subject, since “‘it is 
natural for the red-blooded young men 
of our colleges to resist all authority which 
they, themselves, do not impose,” and 
because, he feels, when they are called on 
to vote on the question of Prohibition, ‘a 
great many make sport of the matter and 
do not vote their real sentiments.’’ So far 
as his observations go, President Raymond 
Binford of Guilford College ‘‘is thoroughly 
convinced that all the statements concern- 
ing the increase of drinking amongst our 
young people are absolutely false.’’ There 
is some drinking among students, admits 
President P. E. Monroe of Lenoir-Rhyne 
College; but he believes that ‘‘there is very 
much less drinking in general throughout 
the Carolinas than before Prohibition went 
into effect,’’ and he feels sure that the 
“average young man in Lenoir-Rhyne 
College is enthusiastically in favor of 
Prohibition.”” Meredith College is an 
institution for young women only; but 
President Charles E. Brewer says: ‘“‘Our 
people in this State are in no humor of 
going back to saloons or even a State 
dispensary.’’ President William A. Harper 
of Elon College, Acting President W. R. 
Burrell of Chawan College, and President 
Howard S. Hilley of Atlantie Christian 
College, speak in favor of Prohibition and 
its general effect, while President S. B. 
Turrentine of Greensboro College writes 
that at a vote taken at his institution 
only one vote was cast in favor of modifica- 
tion of the Volstead Law. 

South Carolina is on the same side of the 
fence with its sister State—glad that the 
saloon is gone and calling down a blessing 
on Prohibition. ‘‘In the days of the open 
saloon,” writes President Henry N. Snyder 
of Wofford College, “the amount of drunken- 
ness was appalling, and much of the time 
of the faculty was taken up with discipline 
for drinking among students. And there 
was no kind of student gathering at which — 
there was not plenty of alcohol of one 
sort or another. Of course, we know that 
there is at present too much drinking — 
among college students, but it is certainly, 
from my experience at least, far less — 
obvious than it used to be.” Of course, — 
complete suppression of drinking has 
never been possible, writes President W. J. ; 
McGlothlin of Furman University, ‘but 


it has undoubtedly declined in recent years. 
This year only two cases have come to the 
attention of the authorities, and in the 
recent newspaper poll Furman students 
voted almost solidly for Prohibition.”’ A 
peculiarly important bit of testimony comes 
from Benedict College, an institution for 
negroes, whose president, C. B. Antisdel, 
writes that since the day Prohibition took 
effect he has noticed a very marked im- 
provement in the character of students 
coming to Benedict College. Acknowledg- 
ing that a high percentage of crime to-day 
is committed by youth, President Antisdel 
adds: 


“In this connection let me state that 
among the negroes there has been a de- 
cided decrease in recent years in the number 
of arrests and consignments to penal insti- 
tutions. Furthermore, never in the history 
of the negro race has there been a time 
when there was as much prosperity as now, 
as evidenced by the class of students 
coming to us each year.” 


Prohibition is a pronounced success in 
Tennessee colleges, too, according to the 
evidence presented us, and in that State, 
too, some of the educators assert that 
charges that Volsteadism is debauching 
the youth is baseless propaganda. For 
instance, Cumberland University, which 
has a student body of about 800, repre- 
senting three-fourths of the States in the 
Union, has little trouble with drinking. 
The last few years have seen a number of 
students sent home under a rigorous en- 
forcement of the college rules against 
drinking, and thereby, writes President John 
Royal Harris, it has reached the place 
where it has a ‘“‘very little liquor problem 
in the student body.’’ Cumberland 
‘University is within thirty miles of Nash- 
ville and not much farther from the hill 
eountry where illicit distilling is supposed 
to flourish, so that its evidence is signifi- 
eant. President MHarris’s duties have 
carried him to many other institutions 
and to meetings of their leaders, and his 
conclusion is ‘‘that the drinking of college 
people is magnified unduly for campaign 
purposes, as is the vaunted failure of 
Prohibition everywhere else.’’ ‘‘This is a 
different country entirely from what it 
was in the olden day under the saloon and 
license laws,’’ writes President C. O. Gray of 
Tusculum College. ‘‘There is some drink- 
ing, we must admit that,” he says; ‘‘but it 
is immeasurably less than in former times, 
and in my best judgment the Volstead 
Law ought to be enforced more rigidly 
and more money spent for the carrying 
out of the present laws in order to give 
Prohibition a chance to prove itself.” 
There were thirty-two open saloons in 
Jackson when Prohibition went into effect, 
writes President H. HE. Watters of Union 
University. ‘‘Since then the Prohibition 
Jaws have been fairly well enforced,’”’ he 
says, ‘and, while the student body has in- 
ereased fourfold, drinking has decreased 

‘by more than the same ratio.”” One light 
ease of drinking attracts more attention 
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Friendly, but Friendless 


ICK at heart he watched 
them go. Last year he was 
always asked to join this merry 
group, but now the invitations 
were becoming fewer and few- 
et. He touched his face gin- 


gerly in miserable speculation. 
@ouldiit Dery. ec... el 
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A great many young men are in- 
clined to have a gtimy-looking skin, 
spotted with blackheads and dull 
in appearance. Few realize that this 
hinders their success in life. Pom- 
peian Massage Cream helps you 
overcome this handicap by giving 
you a clear, ruddy complexion. 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER 
___¥%3 of a 60c jar—for only 10¢ 


For 10c we will send a 
special trial tube contain- 
ing one-third of contents 
of a regular 60c jar of 
Pompeian Massage 
Cream. Trial tube con- 
tains sufficient cream for 
many delightful mas- 
sages. Positively only 
one trial tube to a family 
onthis exceptional offer. _ 
Use the coupon now. 


- ing, rub it in gently. 


Clears the Skin. Pompeian Massage 
Cream thoroughly cleanses the pores. 
It helps clear up blackheads and 
pimples by stimulating healthy cir- 
culation, and by 
keeping the skin 
clean and the pores 
open. 


Easy to Use. After 
shaving or wash- 


Continue rubbing 
and it rolls out, 
bringing with it all 
the dirt and skin 
impurities. Result 
—a clean, healthy 
skin with clear, 
glowing color. 


Use Pompeian 
Massage Cream 
regularly at home’ 
— then you'll get 
the full benefit. 
At all druggists. 


THE POMPEIAN LABORATORIES, 
E Dept.A-34,Cleveland, O. 

: Gentlemen: I enclosea dime (10c) for aspecial } 
: trial tube of Massage Cream, containing % of a } 
; 60c jar. \ H 


i Name ....eceeeeeeeseecerevcrereseee neces : 


: Street 
| Address..++++.+++ vs 
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Protect Your Truck and 
Load with Double Cushions 


Firestone Engineers have developed the 
Double Cushion Tire to give load protec- 
tion with mileage to trucks carrying fragile 
loads. 

Double Cushion Tires have an extra 
high tread of shock-absorbing rubber with 
a center cavity that increases its natural 
cushioning qualities. The large volume of 
rubber gives long mileage, while the center 


cavity and side pockets distribute the 
weight over the entire base width—insuring 
not only even wear, but reduces heat, an 
additional factor that adds longer life to 
this tire. 

See the nearest Firestone dealer. 
Whether you require cushion traction and 
mileage, he has a Firestone tire engineered 
for every road, load and condition of 
service. See him. 


MOST MILES PER, DOLLAR 
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DOUBLE CUSHION TRUCK TIRES 


AMERICANS SHOULD PRODUCE THEIR OWN RUBBER tipranSiirutiad 


“Next to myself 
Ilike BV.D’ best” 


ESTEE SAW, ’ 


Does Your Underwear 
Meet This Test? 


The test of underwear 
comfort is to be able to for- 
get you have underwear on. 


The one way to besure that 
your underwear will meet 
that test, is to look for the 
red-woven “B.V.D.” label. 


Nothing without that label 
is “B.V.D.”—nor can it offer 
that matchless Comfort, Fit 
and Wear which have given 
“B.V.D.” a generation of 
world-leading popularity. 
From its specially treated 
nainsook, woven in our 
own mills, to the last de- 
tail of its scientific con- 
struction, “B.V.D.” is an 
underwear with differences 
that count. Write for our 
free booklet, “Why The 
Knowing Millions Say: “Next 
to myself I like‘B. V. D.’ best!’ ” 


Be Sure to SEE it’s “B.V.D.” 


It ALWAYS Bears this 
Red-Woven Label 


MADE FOR THE 


© 1926 by 
( TheB.V.D. Company, 


Inc., 


New York 


Sole Makers 
“B.V.D.’’ Underwear 


COLLEGE-STUDENT DRINKING 


SINCE PROHIBITION—Continued 


now than a case of heavy drinking attracted 
in the saloon days, says President Watters, 
and he thinks ‘‘ this condition prevails else- 
where and is the reason why many are 
misjudging the real effects of Prohibition.” 
“Tn our college,’’ writes President J. F. Lane 
of Lane College, ‘‘since the Volstead Law 
has become effective, drinking among the 
students has become almost entirely 
eliminated.”’ 

With one exception, educators in the 
Lone Star State replying to Tun Lirrrary 
DiaxEst’s questionnaire agree that Prohi- 
bition is having a beneficial effect on the 
generation at college. Among them are 
President E. Godbold of Howard Payne Col- 
lege, President J. Sam Barnes of Southwest- 
ern University, who says the absence of sa- 
loons has very greatly simplified the ques- 
tion of discipline there; President J. D. San- 
defar of Simmons University, whose opinion 
it is that ‘‘there is nothing like so much 
drinking among students as there was be- 
fore the adoption of nation-wide Prohibi- 
tion”’; President Batsell Baxter of Abilene 
Christian College, and President J.C. Hardy 
of Baylor College for Women, who says 
“there is less drinking among the high 
school students as well as among the col- 
lege students than before the Prohibition 
Law went into effect.’”’ President C. H. 
Maxson of Bishop College, which is oper- 
ated by the American Baptist Home Mis- 
sion Society, writes that ‘‘the young people 
of this day are growing up without a knowl- 
edge of the saloon. The money formerly 
wasted on drunkenness and crime,’ he 
says further, ‘‘is now expended in fhe 
channels of legitimate trade, making for 
higher standards of living and also making 
our community a safer and better place 
in which to build a home and rear a family.” 
“T think I speak for every member of the 
faculty in saying that Prohibition has not 
increased drinking, drunkenness or any of the 
vices that accompany the old-time saloons,”’ 
writes President S. P. Brooks of Baylor Uni- 
versity, and President T. O. Walton of the 
Agricultural and Mechanical College of 
Texas reports that the estimate of the 
discipline committee of the college is that 
since Prohibition, ‘‘the cases of discipline 
growing out of drinking have decreased by 
at least 95 per cent. Moreover,” he says, 
“the situation is improving progressively 
as we get further and further away from 
the days of the open saloon. Out of a 
student body of more than 2,000 we have 
had only one case of discipline this year 
growing out of student drinking.”’ 

On the other hand, the Rev. Joseph 
Burke, C. 8. C., president of St. Edward’s 
University, writes that tho there is no 
liquor problem at his institution, it is 


quite evident to him that ‘drinking is ~ 


a very serious menace to the young people 
at the present time.’ He recites: 


“Before Prohibition there was a very 
healthy public sentiment against drink. 
This is not true to-day. It is quite the 
proper thing for the young man of to-day 
to carry a flask and to offer it to his young 
friends. A liquor-tainted breath is no longer 
an offense against social propriety, as it 
was formerly. Prohibition appears to 
have made drinking popular with the 
younger generation. This and the dis- 
respect for law which has followed are 
to my mind the outstanding evils of Pro- 
hibition.” 

Virginia is another Southern State in 
which the cup that cheers seems to be 
banned from the college campus. Writing 
from the chair once occupied by Gen. 
Robert E. Lee, President Henry Louis Smith 
of Washington and Lee University says 
that “‘local Prohibition which abolished 
the open saloon in college towns was fol- 
lowed by a marked improvement in student 
behavior and a marked decrease of in- 
temperance and coincidently of immorality. 
The presence of open saloons in neighboring 
cities proved, however, quite harmful.” 
When State-wide Prohibition reeaforced 
local Prohibition, the general improve- 
ment was still further marked. As a 
whole-hearted supporter of Prohibition, 
Dr. Smith goes on emphatically: 


_- **Sinee the close of the World War and 
the advent of woman’s suffrage there has 
been a prevalent epidemic of revolt against 
~ every form of tradition, convention, ec- 
-elesiastical, social, and moral restraint 
of which the present demand for liberty to 
buy and drink liquor as any one wishes is 
in no sense a result but only an additional 
proof. But for the existence of legal re- 
straint against the selling of intoxicants, 
the drunkenness, immorality, and law- 
breaking constituting the post-war crime 
wave would have been indefinitely greater 
—and more disastrous, especially because of 
the wide distribution of automobiles and 
increasing wealth. 

“‘T regard the present outery in and from 
certain sections of our non-American pop- 
ulation, especially along the Atlantic sea- 
board, as mainly a definite, well-organized 
and liberally financed propaganda to break 
down all legal restraint against the distribu- 
tion of intoxicants and other similar laws 
restricting personal liberty in the interest 
of ethics and morality. 

“The constant endeavor of many organ- 

izations and of many newspapers in our 
‘wet’ centers of population to pile up 
votes for liquor through all kinds of ref- 
erenda will be found, in my judgment, 
to originate among and to be earried on 
by those who are bitterly opposed to Pro- 
hibition.” 

Others who say that drinking has de- 
ereased among college students in the Old 

~ Dominion are President J. D. Eggleston of 
Hampden-Sidney College, President D. R. 
Anderson of Randolph-Macon Woman’s 
College, President Paul H. Bowman of 
Bridgewater College, and President William 
J. Clark of Virginia Union University. 
From Washington, D. C., President 
Harvey A. Morrison of Washington Mis- 
sionary College and President J. Stanley 
Durkee of Howard University (colored) 
write that Prohibition has been of bene- 
ficial effect among students. ’ 
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on the 
“Queen of Cruising Steamers” 


RESOLUTE 


Sailing Eastward from New York, Jan. 6, 1927 


HE right seasons every- 

where — the Holy Land at 
its best; Cairo during the bril- 
liant social season; India in the 
cool weather corresponding to 
our May; Japan in Cherry Blos- 
som Time. An extraordinary pro- 
gram of shore excursions 
included in the rates of 
$2000 and up. 


Descriptive literature 
sent on request. 


N enchanting voyage of 138 

days, visiting 59 ports and 
cities in 25 countries and covering 
37,511 miles. This cruise offers a 
golden opportunity to see the 
wonderplaces of the world, in- 
cluding all the Oriental Ports and 
Cities of all other world 
cruises plusSiam, Borneo 
and Formosa. 


One expert management 
on ship and on shore. 


“The Voyage of Your Dreams” 


CUnitedceAmerican {ines 


(HARRIMAN LINE) 


35-39 Broadway, N.Y. 177 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 131 State St., Boston 
230 South 15th St., Philadelphia 574 Market St., San Francisco 


or local steamship and tourist agents 


CRESCENT -GROUND 


CROSS-CUT SAWS 


a 
= 


TOUGH TEETH FOR TOUGH TIMBER 


LL through the timber country, Simonds Saws arestand- 
ard with woodsmen—men who count upon cutting 
tools most. These shrewd appraisers of tool quality know 
that only specially treated steel is used for Simonds products. 
To them, Simonds near-century of experience in the 
manufacture of tempered steel cutting edges is assurance 
of highest quality. You, too, will find that it pays to 
specify “Simonds” in buying saws, knives and files. 


SIMONDS SAW AND STEEL CO. 


“The Saw Makers” Fitchburg, Mass, Established 1832 


Branch Stores and Service Shops in Principal Cities 
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Protects 
all the Writing 
on the Check 


To prevent fraudu- 
lent alteration a// the 


writing on both'sidesof | 


a check must be pro- 
tected—yes, even the 
endorsements. 

This complete protec- 
tion is assured by 


National 
Safety Paper 


—the check paper used 
by the majority of banks 
in the leading financial 
centers. 

The tiniest drop of 
chemical eradicator ap- 
plied to National Safety 
Paper instantly produces 
a tell-tale white stain—a 
knife or rubber eraser 
also makes a_ glaring 
white spot. 

National Safety Paper is 
distinctive in appearance, 
strong and _ substantial, 
and is easy to write upon. 

Protect yourself against 
loss from fraudulentalter- 
ation. Ask your bank for 
checks on National Safety 
Paper—the checks with 
the wavy lines. 

‘The complete story of 
check protection is told in 
ourbook ‘‘The Protection of 
Checks.’’ Write foracopy. 


Gerorce La Monte & Son 
Founded 1871 


61 Broadway, New York 
National Safety Paper is also made 
in Canada by George La Monte 
& Son, Ltd., Toronto 
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| INVESTMENTS » AND v FINANCE | 


WHY SOME DEBTORS MUST PAY 
US DOUBLE 


HILE lenient terms reduce the debts 
which Europe owes us, the long peri- 
ods of payment make the interest so large 
that the total in some eases is twice or 
nearly three times the original loan. The 
Cleveland Trust Company Business Bulletin 


has prepared a table showing how the total 


payments to be made by these different 


WHY WE MAKE AND USE FEWER 
NAILS 


s HE barefooted farmer boy of song 

and story used to hold up his gal- 
luses with a nail. Now he can’t find the 
nail.”” Thus a steel magnate exprest 
himself to J. C. Royle of the Consolidated 
Press, in talking of the falling production 
of wire nails. The other steel mills have 
been running along at practically normal 


nations compare with the amount of the| capacity, but the wire mills are finding 


original debt in each case. 
This table does not indicate 
the amount of each debt, 
but merely the relation be- 
tween the original debt and 
the total payments on in- 
terest and principal over 
the sixty-two-year period 
involved. The table iscom- 
mented on briefly asfollows: 


The debt of Great Britain 
amounted to more than four 
and a half billion dollars, 
and after much discussion 
it was decided that pay- 
ments should begin at about 
160 million dollars a year, 
increase to about 180 mil- 
lions annually after the first 
few years, and continue for 
62 years. At theendof that 
time the total payments 
would amount to more than —— 
eleven billion dollars, or 10 
nearly two and a half times 
as much as the original debt. 
Altho this total is large as 
compared with the original 
indebtedness, the computed 
present value, ona 414 per 
cent. basis, of the total principal and in- 
terest to be received is only about 82 per 
cent. as much as the amount owed when 
the agreement was reached. 

The agreement with Great Britain has 
served as a model for funding the debts of 
twelve other nations over the same long 
term of sixty-two years. The details of 
the agreements follow several very different 


‘patterns as shown in the diagram. 


The present worth of the payments in- 
volved by the settlement with Italy is only 
about 26 per cent. of the amount of the 
debt, altho if all the instalments are made 
on schedule time, the total paid will be a 
little more than the total of the original 
debt. France and Belgium will pay less 
than twice the original debt, and the pres- 
ent worth in these two cases is about 50 
per cent. of the original amount. 

Most of the agreements have closely 
followed the one with Great Britain, with 
total payments amounting to a little more 
than 240 per cent. of the original debts, and 
present values of about 82 per cent. of 
them. The most onerous settlements are 
those with Czechoslovakia and Roumania, 
represented by the dashed line in the dia- 
gram. The present value of the contem- 
plated payments is only 80 per cent. of the 
totals owed, but the terms of funding are 
such that they call for aggregate payments 
amounting to two and three-quarters times 
as much as the debts originally owed. 
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} From The Cleveland Trust Company Business Bulletin 
SIXTY-TWO YEARS OF DEBT-PAYING 


Showing how the total amounts paid in instalments by the 
various debtor nations compare with their original debts. 


business very slow. According to Mr. 
Royle, wire mills are operating at about 
65 per cent. of capacity as compared with 
80 to 90 per cent. in other plants. One 
reason for this is the unfavorable weather 
which held back farm buying of fencing and 
wire, ‘‘but the real reason for the slump” 
is said by well-posted steel men to be “a 
decreased consumption of wire nails.”’ 

In explaining this, it is pointed out that 
paper containers are being used more and 
more. They have no nails in them, whereas 
“it is estimated that there are at least 
fifty nails in the ordinary packing box.” 
So “every paper container which has sup- 
planted a wooden packing box has auto- 
matically reduced the nail consumption 
by that number.” And yet the makers 
of wooden boxes declare that the containers 
they turn out are being produced in as 
large quantities as ever, and that trade is 
so expanded as to use both wooden and 
paper boxes in great abundance. Officials 
of the New England Box Company, for 
instance, admit that “the use of nails has 
declined but explain that this has been 
caused by the expanding demand for wire- 
bound boxes which eliminate the pointed a 


fasteners, by locked-cornered boxes and 
by improved cabinet-making methods.” 
The use of the wire-bound wooden con- 
tainer eliminates the drawing of nails and 
leaves the slabs of which it is composed 
unmarred for other uses. We are told 
that the Ford Motor Company, for in- 
stance, specifies the shipping of certain ac- 
cessories in wooden containers of a speci- 
fied size. ‘‘The boards which go to form 
these containers are used as floor boards in 
Ford ears. And other manufacturers are 
said to make similar use of the material of 
which goods containers are made.’’ And 
then, continues Mr. Royle, builders and 
contractors will substantiate the statement 
that carpenters are using fewer nails than 
formerly. ‘‘The decline in construction 
of small homes in cities and the move in 
favor of apartments has curtailed the use 
of nails.” 

But to make up at least in part for the 
smaller consumption of wire in the shape 
of wire nails, the use of wire for fencing 
purposes is said to be increasing in the 
West. “This was opposed by the old 
eattlemen, but in the Southeast where 
eattle raising is taking on a new lease of 
life the lack of fences was held to be one 
of the detriments of the industry since 
stock raisers are held accountable for 
damage done by their animals to unfenced 
plantations and fruit groves.” 


SHALE OIL—A BIG BUSINESS OF 
THE FUTURE 


HE technical and engineering prob- 
lems involved in the production of 
shale oil on a large scale are now on the 
way to satisfactory solution, we read in 
The Review, published by the brokerage 
house of Strassburger and Company of 
San Francisco. It is added that the pro- 
duction of shale oil, when the need comes 
for it, is bound to be one of the big indus- 
tries of the world. We have in our own 
country, within sight, according to various 
estimates, ‘‘from 150 to 1,000 billion barrels 
of crude oil which can be extracted from 
oil shale by methods known to be efficient.”’ 
And the total oil-shale deposits may be 
almost infinite. Coming down to brass 
tacks, the writer continues: 


It may be assumed that within the next 
quarter century, the shale lands of Wyo- 
ming, Utah, and Colorado alone will be 
producing around 2,000,000 barrels of oil 
a day. This will mean the mining and 
retorting of about 2,000,000 tons of oil 

shale daily—possibly more. The annual 
~oil-shale production will then exceed the 
total coal production of this country in 
1925. It is calculated that the production 
of shale oil per man per day will be con- 
siderably higher than the unit labor pro- 
duction in the coal industry, but when full 
allowances have been made for this, some- 
_ thing like 300,000 miners will be required 
for the new industry, meaning, with de- 
_pendents, well over a million mouths fed 
by shale workings. To these may be 
added a family, whose numbers can not be 
_ closely estimated, of public-service and city 
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“Ohe Garage Man’s Terms 
to Travelers are Cash or— 


A-B-A Ake Ch 
B Association eques 
“TRAVEL MONEY” 


DEAL for motor tourists. Safer than 

currency to carry on the person while 
traveling. Remove worry over possible 
loss of funds. Standard equipment for 
a pleasant motor trip. Buy your A-B-A 
Travelers’ Cheques at your local bank. 


Like the Magic Carpet, A-B-A Travelers’ Cheques 
will take you wherever you want to go. 


The Agent for the Member Banks for the payment of all 
American BANKERS Association Travelers’ Cheques is 


BANKERS [TRUST 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK PARIS LONDCN 


| 33121 
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A three days’ personally conducted 
motor trip through oldest America, 
visiting ancient Indian pueblos and 
prehistoric cliff dwellings in the New 
Mexico Rockies, between Las Vegas 
and Albuquerque, and forming a part 
of the Santa Fe transcontinental rail 
journey. 

In no other way can you see so much of a vast, 


fascinating region in so short a time, and with 
the same economy, the same comfort. 

Only $45, with everything provided— meals, 
lodging and motor transportation — under exe 
pert Santa Fe-Fred Harvey management. 


—just mail this coupon 
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Mr. W.J. Black.:'Pass. Traf. Mgr., Santa Fe Sys. 
1103-A Railway Exchange, Chicago, Ill. 
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TANDARD DICTIONARY 


superiority quickly becomes plain to 
the man or woman who investigates 


GENUINE GERMAN 
“WETZLAR”’ 


POCKET TELESCOPE 
Fally 


Guaranteed 


Postpaid 


Powerful German Telescope. Brings distant scenes before 
you. Made in the heart of the German optical industry. 
Clear and accurate lenses show a brilliant image. For use 
when hunting, boating or automobiling. Heavy brass body 
with brass slide for focusing. Objectives are 22 mm. giving 
large field of view. A real optical instrument with crystal 
clear ground lenses. Size extended, six inches. 

Exceedingly favorable rates of exchange make possible 
this surprising offer for a real quality telescope. Shipped 
promptly on receipt of check, money order or dollar bill. 
Place your order at once, Cash refund if not satisfactory. 


SWIFT & ANDERSON, INC. 
Successors to 
HENDERSON BROTHERS 
Largest importers of field glasses in America 
95 Federal Street Boston, Mass. 
Gentlemen: wl 
Enclosed is $1.00. 
this address. 


Please send telescope to | 
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INVESTMENTS AND FINANCE 


Continued 


workers, incidental to service to the miners 
and their families. 

Important expansion of transportation 
will, as has been pointed out by others, be 
necessary. Road-building is an obvious 
consequence, power plants will be called 
for on a large seale, there will be countless’ 
other accessories to modern conceptions of 
well living—all calling for labor. Nor are 
the mines, and what their working de- 
mands, all; there will be retorting plants, 
refineries, housing for those engaged in 
these; more than can be scheduled here— 
the tale is but half told. 


Two or three billion dollars in capital 
will be needed to launch the new industry 
on a large scale, says the San Francisco 
writer, who adds that: 


If it may savor of undue optimism to 
claim that the production of shale-oil on a 
large scale is, in competition with pe- 
troleum, as yet feasible, it is a reasonable 
statement that the time is not far distant 
when it may hold its own on a small scale, 
and that production on whatever scale 
may be needed will be a sound commercial 
proposition. It can not be maintained that 
shale-oil possesses intrinsic merit equal to 
the average crude, but there is abundant 
evidence that the by-products are likely to 
equalize values in proportion to costs. 

It is practically certain that the giants 
of the petroleum industry will be the 
developers of the shale-oilindustry, and that 
shale-oil will reach the consumer through 
the efficient channels that exist at present. 


Dr. Victor C. Anderson, former presi- 
dent of the Colorado School of Mines, is 
cited by the Chicago Journal of Commerce 
as a notable authority on shale-oil and he is 
quoted as follows on the subject of what 
is now going on in that industry: 


The summer is expected to show in- 
creased activity in the production of 
shale-oil. The N. T. U..Company in 
California is erecting a series of forty-ton 
units up to a maximum of 1,000 tons daily 
eapacity. In Wyoming the Wyoming 
Shale-Oil Products Company plans to 
erect a 300-ton Trumble plant. The 
deposit of this company shows 200 vertical 
feet of oil-shale that has been tested in the 
Trumble retort and yields a minimum of 


: 26.2 gallons to the ton. The deposits are 


only one and a half miles from the main 
line of the Union Pacific Railroad, on the 
banks of the Green River, from which an 
ample supply of water can be drawn for all 
retorting purposes. The deposits can be 
mined on the open cut, steam-shovel plan. 
The cost of production is estimated at less 
than $1.25 a barrel. The supply of oil- 
shale on 320 acres alone is sufficient to 
supply a 900-ton plant for 478 years. 

In Colorado the Washington Oil-Shale 
Company is just completing its plant at 
Debeque to use a Ginet retort. The Index 
Company, also at Debeque, is installing an 
absorption plant. Both companies expect 
to be in operation this summer. 

The possibilities in the manufacture of 
oil from shale in Colorado are enormous. 
Two thousand square miles are known to be 
underlaid by oil-shale in commercial quan- 
tity. The known production of oil from 
this deposit is calculated to be at least four 
times the probable well-oil production from 
all the oil pools of the United States, 
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~and they do 
Better Work 


You can easily demon- 
strate the economy of 
*KOH-I-NOOR” pencils 
by using them. 


But a far greater value 
is the sense of complete 
satisfaction with fine, 
clean, uniform work which 
a common pencil cannot 
even approximate. 


Koh-I-Noor Pencil Co., Inc. 
34 East 23rd St., New York 


2 for 25c 


At your Stationer’s 
¥ 
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The Perfect Pencil 


ederal Home More 
: gage Company First 
a Mortgage Collateral 
Gold Bonds yield 52% and are guaranteed by 
the National Surety Company. P 
These bonds satisfy the strict requirements of National, 
State and Savings Banks. Coupon form; denomina- 
tions $500 and $1,000; maturities 5, 10 and 15 years. 
Inquiries from banks and dealers invited. : 
R. H. ARNOLD CO., Fiscal Agents ‘ 
120 Broadway Established 1895 New York City 


Insects Make Clothes! 


Make the material, too—measure the cloth, cut 
it, and join the pieces! There are also insect cigar 
makers, paper manufacturers, milkmaids and 
trained nurses, murderers, and solemn-faced under- 
takers! Learn about these interesting little animals 
from William J. Claxton’s fascinating ‘hook— 


‘INSECT WORKERS” 


which takes you to the Wonderland of Insects 
with its marvellous multiplicity of surprises. 
Photographic illustrations, some in color. 


I6mo. Cloth. 75¢ net; 85c, postpaid. 
Funk & Wagnalis Company, Publishers, 354-360 Fourth Ave., New York 


Only 


32c. 32c. 
a a 

Volume Volume 

Post-paid Post-paid 


Invaluable to all nature lovers, teachers, parents 


Five Pocket-Size 


GUIDES TO NATURE 


Interesting, instructive, accurate. Contain repro- 
ductions, im natural colors, of common American an 
European plant-, insect-, and animal-life, with com- 
mon and scientific names of each. All illustrations— 
no reading matter whatever, excent names and index. 
1. COMMON AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN INSECTS 

(Pre ared under the supervision of William Beuten- 
miller, Curator of the Dept. of Entomology, Amer- 
ican Museum of Natural History), 127 illustrations 
in natural colors. 

2. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN BUTTERFLIES AND 
MOTHS (prepared under the supervision of William 
Beutenmiller). 113 illustrations in natural colors. 

3. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN BIRDS, 97 illustra- 
tions in natural colors, 

4, AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN PLANTS. 02 illustra- 
tions in natural colors. 

5. AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN MAMMALS. 63 illus- 
trations in natural collors. 

Size about 31% inches wide by about 6 inches high. Buckram 


grained Paper Binding. Price 30 cents, net, per volumes 
32 cents, post-paid. Five volumes, $1.60, post-paid, v 


Funk & Wagnalls Company, 354 Fourth Ave, New York 


THE TWO-HOME STANDARD OF LIVING 


AN THE American standard of living 

sweeps onward, the ‘‘living wage”’ 
supplanted by the “‘saving wage’ and 
that by the “‘cultural wage,”’ people find 
that one of everything isn’t enough—not 
even one home. Now, around New York, 
at any rate, a leading metropolitan real- 
estate dealer assures us, thousands of 
families are only waiting to have the idea 
of two homes correctly presented to them— 
“just as the idea of two bathrooms in the 
house or two automobiles in the garage 
is now being ‘sold’ by manufacturers.” 
The point made by Mr. W. B. Harmon 
in the New York Herald Tribune is that 
“many families are coming to want two 
homes instead of one—the usual residence 
in town, close to the daily work, and a 
small place in the suburbs or the country, 
for pleasant living in the summer months.” 
This sort of thing is no longer confined to 
the rich; indeed, Mr. Harmon says that 
much of recent real-estate activity near 
New York is due to this two-urge on 
the part of people of average means. It 
is all part of the recent elevation of 
our standard of living and the wide 
distribution of increased buying power. 
To quote: 


The 1920 census showed in New York 
City proper a total of 1,278,341 families 
and 2,531,412 wage and salary earners— 
practically two earners to a family. It 
may fairly be estimated that at least 25 
per cent. of these families are economically 
able to own a summer residence in the 
suburbs, if they so desire. 

The buying power and the saving power 
of these families have been increasing 
steadily over a long period of years. Be- 
tween 1900 and 1925 the life insurance 
earried by the average individual in this 
country increased from $112 to $621, or 
almost 600 per cent.; his savings in building 
and loan associations increased from 
$8.27 to $41.11, or almost 500 ‘per cent.; 
his deposits in savings-banks increased 
from $31.44 to $78.19, or almost 150 per 
cent. For average family totals these in- 
dividual dollar figures would need to be 
multiplied at least by five. 

When it is remembered that these large 
increases in savings or cash assets occurred 
simultaneously with large increases in 
expenditures for commodities consumed, 
the figures become very impressive. Un- 
doubtedly a proportion of this increased 
income must be reflected in increased 
demand for more commodious housing— 
and since it is building activity which in 
the last analysis creates real-estate values, 
high living standards must, of course, be 
reflected in future demands for real estate. 


This is no mere forecast for the future, 
concludes Mr. Harmon; ‘‘some of the 
present real-estate activity may now be 
traced to this cause.”’ There is a great 
demand for homes in real-estate develop- 
ments near New York by “‘salaried people 
who desire to have a quiet home, by 
the sea for summer dwelling, yet intend 
to maintain their New York residence 
for the winter months. The additional 


expenditure involved is well within their 


means.” ‘ 
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Investors 


your present holdings with 
O+Z Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds 


I. Does your money earn 612%? 
2. Are your holdings guaranteed? 
Can they be insured against loss? 


Have you a constant check on the progress and 
responsibility of the Underwriting House in the 
form of regularly published financial statements? 


LEADING financial authorities are agreed that guaranteed real 

estate bonds offer a higher return than any other security of 
equal safety. They point out that the yield of high-grade railroad 
and industrial bonds has been steadily declining since 1921; and 
quote the experience of the great Life Insurance Companies to show 
that “the first mortgage on real estate has proved the most stable, 
conservative and best income-paying investment, yielding year in 


and year out about 20% higher income than other securities.” 


62% Higher Income than Liberty Bonds 


At present prices, Liberty Bonds of any issue yield less than 4% 
to their earliest maturity—which is just 62% less than the 
yield of 614% Adair Guaranteed-Insurable Bonds. 


Unusual Protection 
BVERY dollar invested in Adair Bonds is {1} secured by conser 


vative loans on income-producing city properties; {2} protected 
by the unconditional guarantee of Adair Realty & Trust Company, 
with resources over $10,000,000; and {3} further safeguarded by the 
right to insure your holdings against loss at any time on application 
to an independent Surety Company, with resources over $27,000,000. 


$30,000 in 15 Years 
An average semi-annual investment of $553.15 with 
interest reinvested, in Adair 6%% Bonds, will build 
$1000 into $30,000 in 15 years. 
Mail the coupon today for your copy of 
investment guide, “Why Your Real 
Estate Bonds Should Be Guaranteed,” 
together with July Offerings. ; 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


ADAIR REALTY }} 
& TRUST Co. Founded 1865 


CAPITAL, SURPLUS AND Prorits, $2,500,000 
Healey Building, ATLANTA Packard Building, PHILADELPHIA 


ADAIR REALTY & MORTGAGE CO., Inc., 
270 Madison Ave., NEW YORK Boatmen’s Bank Bldg., ST. LOUIS 
Ownership identical with Adair Realty & Trust Co, of Atlanta 


Please send me the booklet, “Why Your Real Estate Bonds Should Be Guaranteed” 
and your July Offering Sheet. 
Dept. LD-17 3 
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Preferred by Prominent Men 


“STATESMAN” 


Travel 
Bag 


Free Trial 


The ‘‘STATESMAN’’ Travel-Bag—remarkable ‘‘5-in-1'" com- 

bination—nothing like it! Combines traveling bag, week-end 

case, brief case, suitcase, sample or catalogue case. 5 uses— 

S bags, practically for the price of one. 

Exclusive features found in the “STATESMAN”’ only:— 

(A) Secret pocket, cleverly hidden; for valuable papers, bonds, 
reports, contracts, manuscripts, legal documents, money, etc, 

(B) & (C) Two long pockets, brief case style, graduated heights 

Sor easy access and visibility, Designed for order books, 
manuscripts, price lists, catalogues, stationery, 
briefs, pens, pencils, elec. 

(D) Snap clasp —prevents contents from spilling, 

(E) Novel UTILITY POCKET-—collapsible style. Large enough for 
entire toilet kit or 12 separate toilet Gancies Also designed for 
bathing suit and accessories. Pocket is WATERPROOF. 

(F) Cover of Utility Pocket—prevents contents tipping out. 

(G) Interior of bag—deep , wide, roomy. Holds suits, shirts, under- 
wear, haberdashery, samples etc. You simply MUST 'see Bag 
to appreciate it! COLORS;—Rich Black or New Mocha Brown. 


CONVENIENCE—a Blessing to Busy Men! 


Ne NEED TO SCATTER CONTENTS TO GET article you want. 
-\ “‘A place for everything—everything in its place."’ 18-inch 
size, 22 over all. i “‘man's size’’ bag—English 


ig, han dsome, 
Tailored style. Breathes of ‘‘class.’’ Selected leather—not split- 
leather—but top grain SOLID COWHIDE! MHand-kneaded to make 
it soft, supple, tough, durable. Corners and. frame, not cheaply 
riveted—but HAND SEWED; double stitch, for Strength, Service, 
Satisfaction. Double handle for heavy loads, SEWED on—can never 
loosen, Beautiful woven lining, newest exclusive 
LONDON STRIPE pattern. A’genuine $25 baz. $ 95 
Huge orders forleather, combined with our ‘‘Di- 
rect-to-User’’ plan, makes possible our low price. . 
$ SEND NO MONEY NOW! Pay 
NOTHING on delivery. Use 
‘*-TATESMAN’’ for 10 Days’ 
os i Trial Absolutely FREE! If you’re 
a Bs leased, you. may pay on 
UDGET PLAN:— 
$5.00 MONTHLY 
or, if you wish to pay cash at end 
of 10 DAYS, deduct $1.10 and & 85 
send Check or Money Order for 
$16.85 in FULL SETTLE MENT. 
Otherwise return it. Order NOW! 
JOA Aaa ey 
T 1 
| SEAVER-WILLIAMS CO.; 
Importers, Exporters National Mail-Order House y 
**2 Generations of Honorable Dealings’’ 1 
365 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. i 
Sole Distributors of ‘*Statesman’’ Travel-Bag. 1 
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I. Gentlemen:—Send me the ‘‘STATESMAN’’ Traveling Bag for 
1 10 Days’ FREE Trial on the above plan. Color desired..... 
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NAME 


ADDRESS 


Clip and mail this Adv. NOW! Please tell us something about 
We will appreciate and respect the information, 
THANK YOU! L.D.-7-10-26 
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After A Bath, 
With 
Cuticura Soap 

Dust With 


CuticuraTalcum 


Delicately Medicated 
Of Pleasing Fragrance 


1 
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LONG HOURS, late hours; much 
on the mind, much on the menu! 
ENO’S Effervescent Salt helps to 
relieve the inner organs. A wise and 
conciliatory laxative; for over fifty 
years ENO has been a trusted friend. 


From all druggists at $1.25 and 75¢ 
Prepared only by 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., London, England 
Sales Agents: Harold F, Ritchie & Co., Inc. 
171 Madison Avenue, New York 
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THE WORLD-FAMED 
EFFERVESCENT SALT 


CURRENT EVENTS 


FOREIGN 


June 23.—The French Premier, Aristide 
Briand, forms another cabinet, with 
Joseph Caillaux as Finance Minister. 


Twenty-five people are killed by Egyptian 
soldiers in Mecea during a riot precipi- 
tated by the playing of a band, as part 
of the ceremony in connection with the 
arrival of the Holy Carpet from Cairo. 
The Wahabis, who are now in control of 
Mecca, regard all music as contrary to 
the Koran. 


June 24.—The British House of Lords de- 
feats, 125 to 80, Viscount Astor’s bill 
to enable peeresses in their own right 
to sit and vote in the House of Lords. 


June 25.—Bobby Jones, of Atlanta, Geor- 
gia, wins the British open championship 
in golf, by two strokes with a score of 
291 for seventy-two holes. The next 
two places also went to Americans—Al 
Watrous, with a score of 293, and 
Walter Hagan and George von Elm 
tying with 295 each. 


Fifteen people are killed, and damage esti- 
mated at $30,000,000 is done to crops 
and property in Germany by a flood in 
the valleys of the Elbe and Oder rivers. 


A plot to overthrow the administration of 
Premier Primo de Rivera of Spain is 
reported in a dispatch to have been dis- 
covered and utterly ecrusht, and 200 
prominent persons are said to have been 
arrested. General de Rivera announces, 
however, that the uprising is only 
a minor movement and that the country 
is tranquil. 


June 26.—Between 500 and 1,000 people 
are reported killed, and tremendous 
property damage is done, by a flood at 
Leon, State of Guanajuato, Mexico. 


June 27.—A destructive earthquake shakes 
the islands in the Aigean and the Medi- 
terranean seas. 


Gen. Gomez da Costa installs himself 
as supreme ruler of Portugal, says a 
dispatch from Lisbon. 


June 28.—Prime Minister King of Canada 
and his cabinet resign, and Arthur 
Meighen, leader of the Conservatives, 
accepts the invitation of Baron Byng, 
the Governor-General, to form a 
ministry. 


DOMESTIC 


June 23.—President Coolidge extends the 
congratulations of the nation to Lieut.- 
Com. Richard E. Byrd, U. S. N., and 
Aviation Pilot Lloyd Bennett for their 
flight over the North Pole, and presents 
the Hubbard Gold Medal, emblematic 
of extraordinary deeds in exploration 
to Lieutenant Byrd, and another medal 
of the National Geographic Society to 
Pilot Bennett. 


Senator Neely of West Virginia introduces 
a resolution making it a Senate rule to 
disqualify as a member of the Senate 
one who knowingly permits more than 
$10,000 to be spent for him either in 
a primary or election. 


June 24.—The Senate defeats, 45 to 39, 
the Haugen Farm Relief bill. 


White men and Indians gather together 
at the Little Big Horn River, Montana, 
to observe the semicentennial of the 


THE HIGHLANDS 
OF ONTARI 


In 
summer the 
trek is ever north! 


With better roads, this 
movement is steadily increas- 
ing in volume. 


Soon the choicest spots in Ontario 
Highlands the last great summer play- 
ground for America’s middle and 
eastern states will be preempted. 
No more delightful—no more profit- 
able—way of spending your vacation 
than to spy out this land of promise— 
and select a site for your permanent 
Summer Home. 

Let our new Highway and Resort Map 
guide you. It’s free. Write— 


ONTARIO GOVERNMENT 
PUBLICITY BUREAU 


Toronto, Canada 
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CAMPBELL’S AUTOMATIC ““RAPID” 
ELECTRIC Fireless ao 
Cooker Range 


Really_a sensation—everybody wants 
one. Does everything any good range 
will do and also provides for the water- 
less way of cooking vegetables, etc., re= 
taining health-building mineral salts and 
vitamins. Has 18-inch oven for baking, 
large electric-fireless cooker for boiling, 
double electric grill on top for frying, etc. 
Oven heat automatically regulated—turns 
electricity on and off as needed. 


Special 30 Day Trial Offer 


Write for catalog and free health food 
book. Cash or easy payments. Low price 
will amaze you. Mail postal orletter today. 


William Campbell Co.,1010 Union Av. 
Allianee, Ohio. Georgetown, Ontario 
$5,000 to $15,000 a 


CH IR 0 P ODY year in this high grade 


dignified profession. More positions and locations open than people 
to fillthem. Largest foot clinic in America. Finest laboratories and 
equipment. Day and evening classes. 13th successful year. Write for 
catalog, Illinois College of Chiropody, 1327-L, N. Clark St., Chicagoe 


Jounsons Foor Soap 


ON TIRED.TENDER,SMARTING, 
SWOLLEN, SWEATY FEET 


Men and women make 


Better Engligh 


Others judge us by the language we use. 
We must be able to speak and write good 
English if we would mingle on an equal foot- 
ing with well bred people. If you will devote 
some of your spare moments at home to the 
Kleiser Mail Course in Practical English you 
will quickly be enabled to use the right word 
in the right place; build a stronger personality; 
learn to write letters, advertisements and 
stories that sell; win promotion and more 
income in your occupation. This ideal method 
is endorsed by thousands, including foremost 
writers as Booth Tarkington, Irvin S. 
Cobb, Mary Roberts Rinehart. Costs little 
but is guaranteed to accomplish much; re- 
lations strictly confidential. 


THE FREE BOOK 


“How To Become a Master 
of English’’ fully describes 
the Kleiser Course. A post- 
card request brings it to 
you free, by mail; or, write 
your name in margin and 
return this advertisement. 
No agents will call. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY 
Dept. 958 » New York City 


massacre by Indians of Gen. George A. 
Custer and his command. 


June 25.—Senator Robert M. La Follette 
introduces a resolution which would 
permit a candidate for the Senate to 
spend not more than $25,000 in his 
campaign. 


President Coolidge indorses the Fess Farm 
Relief bill, which would set up a farm 
marketing board, appropriate $100,- 
000,000 for working capital to be put at 
the ‘disposal of the cooperative market- 
ing associations, and attempt to stabilize 
markets, improve marketing machinery, 
and eliminate waste in industry. 


June 26.—Three people are killed by the 
explosion of a locomotive boiler in Great 
Swamp, Rhode Island, and the Cape 
Codder, a train of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad, is 
wrecked when it rushes into the débris 
caused by the exploded locomotive. 


Culinary Athletics.—R. M. sends us the 
story of a young bride who asked her hus- 
band to copy off a radio recipe she wanted. 
He did his best but got two stations at 
once, one of which was broadcasting the 
morning exercises and the other the recipe. 
This is what he took down: 

“Hands on hips, place one cup of flour 
on the shoulders, raise knees and depress 
toes and mix thoroughly in one-half cup 
of milk. Repeat six times. Inhale quickly 
one-half teaspoonful of baking powder, 
lower the legs and mash two hard-boiled 
eggs in a sieve. Exhale, breathe naturally 
and sift into a bowl. 

“Attention! Lie flat on the floor and 
roll the white of an egg backward and for- 
ward until it comes to a boil. In ten min- 
utes remove from the fire and rub smartly 
with a rough towel. Breathe naturally, 
dress in warm flannels and serve with fish 
soup.”’— Boston Transcript. 


~Toujours la Politesse.—An old maid who 
lived in a London suburb was shocked at 
the language used by the men repairing 
the telephone wires near her house. 

She wrote to the company about it, and 
the foreman was asked to report. 

This he did in the following way: 

“Me and Bill Fairweather were on this 
job. I was up the telephone pole, and ac- 
cidentally let the hot leadfallupon Bill. It 
went down his neck. Then he said, ‘You 
really must be more careful, Harry.’ ”’ 
The Outlook. 


Musi Have Tickled Him.—A bluff old 
colonel was telling a jungle story in the 
club coffee-room, relates the London Tele- 
graph. ‘‘Yes,’’ he exclaimed dramatically, 
“i+ was in the dead of night. Outside was 
a roving elephant on destruction. I crept 
out and shot it dead in my pajamas.” 

“But, colonel, how did the beast get into 
your pajamas?’”’ drawled one of the lis- 
teners.— Boston Transcript. 


Mamma’s Darling.— 
- There’s one Marine who’s perfect, 
An ideal in every way; 
He doesn’t drink, or smoke, or swear, 
He’s good the livelong day. 
He’s standing at ‘‘Attention,” 
And never bats an eye; 
I see him on the poster 
As I go walking by. 
—The Leatherneck.: 
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ALWAYS DEPENDABLE 


SUMMER 


TOAVOIC EVAPORATING IEEE 


WON FREEZE SOLUTION 
OPERATE BELOW Line 


fe; ANY SUDDEN RISE 
HE) OF TEMPERATURE 


SYPHON CARS, 


AVERAGE 


LEE 


MWAYS INVESTIGATE 


SNS 
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Universal Model—$7.50 


HE BOYCE MOTO 
METER is dependable un- 
der every driving condition. Its 
utility is not a matter of weeks 
or months. It lasts forever. Its 
warning is unmistakable. 
7 v v 7 
It gives you a sense of security 
that no other instrument can. 
8,000,000 drivers depend upon 
it to warn them in time to pre- 
vent expensive damage from over- 
heated motors. 
rectly in the driver’s line of 
vision—on the radiator 
cap. Ifyour eyes are on the 
road ahead—where they 
should be— you cannot 
avoid watching your Boyce 


It registers di- 


Moto Meter. Never confused 
with the other instruments on 
the crowded dashboard. 
LA 7 % a 

Manufacturers protecting 
their cars use Boyce Moto Meters 
as regular equipment. To meet 
a world-wide demand, the Boyce 
Moto Meter is made in America 
and in five foreign countries. 
Everywhere dealers have Boyce 
Moto Meters for every type of 
car—in various designs—$3.50 
to ae 00. 


" NOTE: We a Sa ae Boyce Moto Meters for es 
board or Steering column installation. Thousands of these 
are now in use on automobiles and U. S. Army and Navy 
aeroplanes. Whatever type of heat indicator you prefer, 
yeu can obtain it in a genuine Boyce Moto Meter. 


RSE 


MOlO ME: MARK OTO [ U.S. PAT. OFFICE |] 


THE MOTO METER COMPANY, INC., LONG ISLAND CITY, N. Y. 
THE MOTO METER COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., Hamilton, Ontario 
The name “Moto Meter’’ is the registered trade-mark and the exclusive property of this Company 
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Alert Women ot 1926 


\ EN have always held curious ideas 
‘fh about women. ‘They delight in 
generalizations about a sex which 1s in- 
finitely various. 


In his own home the male is habitually an 
unobservant creature. Leaving after breakfast 
and returning at dusk, he judges the household 
doings by what he sees in the morning rush, the 
evening hush or the abnormal régime of the 
week-end. 


Man is prone to separate women offhand 
into two broad classes—the Always-at-Homes 
and the Never-at-Homes.. The first; says he, 
are the nation’s housekeepers; they cook, sew, 
clean, care for the children; they never go any- 
where or do anything outside their own four 
walls, and each day’s great event is the home- 
coming tread ‘of milord..-Fhe others are the 
clubwomen, who play all the bridge, pour all the 
tea, serve on all the committees and make all 
the speeches; never bothering their buzzing heads 
with such matters as food for the master or 
shoes for the babies. 


All of which is patently exaggerated when 
written down; yet it is precisely what hovers in 
the back of some masculine minds, prejudicing 
their actions in such practical matters as selling 
and advertising to women. 


If you will look it up you will find that 89.9 
per cent. of the women of America have no 
servants, and that nevertheless there are millions 
of members of the women’s clubs. 


Every day and everywhere women are driving 
through their housework in order to snatch a 
few hours in the afternoon for sport or culture 
or public affairs. 


An observer in any town may witness the 
famous five o’clock scramble when the meetings 
and parties break up so that each wife may 
dash home and start the supper before her 
husband looms in sight. 


Men who do not try to do so, simply do not 
understand the alert women of 1926. 


The alert women are not those who have 
jewels and servants, ancestors and college de- 
grees, large bank accounts and large leisure. 


The alert women are found in every 
stratum of every community, at every 
income level. Most of them are doing 
their own work. Most of them are also 
doing their share of the community’s 
work—much more, it may be said, than 
their men are doing, in church and club, 
for hospital and charity, in politics and 
the arts, for neighborhood, city, state 
and nation. 

With the same pencil the alert woman writes 
down the shopping list and the notes for her 
discussion at the reading circle. Over the same 
telephone she orders the family food and re- 
minds twenty fellow club members of the meet- 
ing to-morrow. In the same magazine she seeks 


out new home equipment and studies to keep 
abreast of the affairs of the world outside. 


You can not, however, safely generalize about 
alert women. They have no common charac- 
teristic except their alertness. They numbes 
several million, scattered widely, varying in buy- 
ing power, social standing and education. Each 
is well known in her circle of intimates and 
acquaintances as a center of influence, one whose 
word of mouth carries conviction and whose 
example is forceful. Merchants know her, seek 
her trade and recommend to other customers 
the goods which she favors. 


By the very fact of their alertness, 
these women become readers of THE 
LITERARY DIGEST. As shown by 
exact analysis, there are now 2,415,086 
women and girls reading this weekly 
magazine. A women’s market of great 
size and unmatched influence. 


the |iterary Digest 


ADVERTISING OFFICES: NEW YORK, DETROIT, CLEVELAND, CHICAGO 


THE LEXICOGRAPHER’S 
| EASY CHAIR 


| To decide questions concerning the correct use of 
| words for this column, the Funk & Wagnalls New 
Standard Dictionary is consulted as arbiter, 


| | Readers will please bear in mind that no notice 
will be taken of anonymous communications. 


| 
} 
| 
birthright, inheritance.—‘‘ W. C. B.,’’ Middle- 
| bury, Vt.—A birthright is ‘‘a privilege or possession 
| into which one is born.’’ An inheritance_is 
| 


“something which one may acquire.’”’ We 
assume that Senator Lodge, when he wrote the 
phrase, ‘‘the great language is at once their 
birthright and their inheritance,’ had in mind that 
in a country like ours there are many people to 
whom the great language which we speak is a 
birthright, and that there are others to whort it is 
an inheritance. For example, if one’s ancestors 
were born in Italy and emigrated to England, 
English became their inheritance. 


Centigrade thermometer.—“‘M, J. N.,”” Me- 
chanicsville, N. Y.—The Centigrade thermometer 
| is sometimes called the Celsius, but that name is 
erroneously applied. In the Celsius thermometer 
the scale is divided like the Centigrade except that 
the numeration runs downward instead of up- 
_ ward. The idea of such a thermometer was 
/ proposed by Anders Celsius in 1742, but he 
proposed zero as the boiling point and 100 as the 
freezing point. In 1743 Christin, working in- 
dependently of Celsius, proposed a scale iden- 
tical with that of Celsius except reversing the 
figures for the two points—zero as the freezing 
- point and 100 as the boiling point. This scale 
was later adopted and became the common 
‘Centigrade scale. 

Credit is generally awarded to Celsius for the 
Centigrade thermometer, even tho the form 
ultimately adopted was that of Christin, for 
Christin advanced nothing new except the re- 
versal of the two exact figures. 


gotten.—‘‘H. H. W.,’’ New York City.—The 
word gotten has been good English since 1340. 
It occurs in Shakespeare, notably in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor, Richard II., and Henry VI. 
It was used by Gladstone in his Odes of Horace, 
and it is found recorded in all dictionaries of the 
English language. 

Apart from this, we have quotations of its use 

_in English literature from Pope’s Translation of 
the Iliad, from Evelyn’s Memoirs, from Johnson’s 
Lives of the Poets, from Freeman’s Norman 
Conquest, from Hobbes’s Leviathan, from Hume’s 
History of England, as well as from forty other 
instances of its use, ranging from Sir Walter 
Scott’s time down to our own. 

In some parts of the English-speaking world, 
the form is not so frequently heard as in others, 
but it may be heard frequently in the Midland 
Counties and occasionally in London. 

It may be a matter of interest to know that 
gotten is more frequently heard in North Britain 
than in the South or in the Midlands. 


govern.—‘‘L. M. S.,’”’ New York City.—The 
—word govern, in the sense of ‘‘influence,’’ is good 
English, and has been good English for several 
centuries. ‘‘Ordinary minds are governed by 
their eyes and ears.”’ 

The phrase that you submit, ‘You can not 
govern my mind,’’ implies the very thought of 
““influence.’’ One who says ‘You can not 
govern my mind’’ means “ You can not influence 
ane.”” 


linene.—‘'H. B. MckK.,’’ New York City.— 
The form linene was first used in 1225. It occurs 
in ‘“‘Ancren Riwle,’’ literally, the ‘‘ Anchoresses 

Rule,” a treatise on rules of monastic life attrib- 
uted to Simon of Ghent, bishop of Salisbury in 
1297, but more probably written by Richard le 
Poor, bishop of Salisbury, who died in 1237. 
Langland, in his ‘‘Piers Plowman,’’ made use of 
Ao term in 1362 for ‘‘cloth woven from flax or 
hemp.” 

Linenette, a textile fabric made in imitation of 
linen, was introduced in 1890 or thereabouts. 
This term found its way into the daily press two 
or three years later. 

The reference to the use cited above of 1225 
is ‘‘Next the flesh no man shall wear linene 
cloth.”’ 

the latch-string is out.—‘‘ A. K. T.,’’ New York 
City.—The first example that we have of the use 
of this phrase dates from 1887. It was the 
creation of some journalist who wrote for The 
Pall Mall Gazette, London, January 8, page 6, 
column 2: ‘‘We have hung our latch-string out 
to you and yours.”’ In 1893, The Advance, of 
Chicago, for March 16, page 209, wrote: ‘Our 

_latch-string is out has become a classical expression 
of cordial hospitality.’’ ; 

“A. P.,’? Boston, Mass.—The correct spelling 


of the name to which you refer is Anastasia. 


“Vv. H. L.,” Searcy, Ark.—(1) ‘“‘The Rev. Mr. 
J. R. Smith”’ is correct; so is ““The Rev. J. H. 
Smith.’ ‘Rev. J. H. Smith” is lacking in dig- 
nity, and also ‘‘ Rev. Smith"’ or “‘ The Rev. Smith.” 
In the latter case; if the initials are not known, 
the correct form is ‘‘The Rev. Mr. Smith.” 
(2) The correct form is “J. H. Smith, D.D.,” 
not ‘Dr. J. H. Smith, D.D.’’ In addressing the 
man you would, of course, speak to him as “ Dr. 
Smith.” 
- (3) It is not correct to insert the abbreviation 
* in the title “The Rt. Rev. John H. Smith.” * 
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Te Nglas 


Mae : 


TIRE STORES EVERYWHERE 


It’s the second 10,000 miles 
that makes the big hit 


If you want to join that big 
group of car owners who are 
enjoying an extra advantage 
on every point of tire service, 
get going on Generals. 


Almost unbelievable mileage 
has had a lot to do with the 
big swing to General, but there 
are many other advantages 
that make General stand out 
among tire values today. 


Using only the purest friction 


rubber in generous quantities 
reduces internal heat and wear 


and assures not only the long- 
est possible tire wear, but also 
a worth-while saving in power 
and gasoline. The extra cush- 
ioning of General Tires means 
a greater degree of comfort and 
safety in addition to being a 
decided factor in longer carlife. 


Talk to the General dealer. 
He can arrange it so that in 
changing to Generals you 
won’t sacrifice the unused mile- 
age in your present tires. Get 
going on Generals now. 


THE 


GENERAL 


TIRE 


BUILT IN AKRON, OHIO, BY THE GENERAL TIRE AND RUBBER CO. 


THE -~SPICE+ OF+ LIFE 


Dental Note.—Many a true word is 
spoken through false teeth.— Union Pacific 
Magazine. 


Collects Trifles —TracHuprR —‘‘Johnny, 
name a collective noun.” 

JOHNNY—‘‘A  yvacuum-cleaner.’’—Good 
Hardware. = es 

Over-Proof.—Professor Hrdlicka is go- 
ing on a scientific search in Alaska. Here’s 
hoping he finds his missing vowel.— Boston 


Transcript. 
Here’s hoping that the missing vowel is 
not an “‘a.’’—Arkansas 
Gazette. 
Ancient Lineage. — 
“My forefathers came 


over in the Mayflower.” 

“Huh! Mine went to 
the opening performance 
of ‘Abie’s Irish Rose.’”’ 
— Life. 


Page the Squirrel.— 
An old man, after wait- 
ing in a confectionery 
store for about ten min- 
utes, grew impatient at 
the lack of _ service. 
“Here, young lady,’ he 
called, ‘“who waits on the 
nuts?’’— Everybody’s. 


Waiting for Results.— 
CierK—‘‘How are you 
coming along with your 
poultry?” 

CustoMER—“‘I’ve been 
swindled. I bought three 
different incubators and 
not one of them has laid an egg yet. 
—Good Hardware. 


” 


Obeyed Orders.—‘‘Prisoner, 
steal that rug?” 

“No, yer Honor. A lady gave it to 
me and told me to beat it, and I did.”— 
Leatherneck. 


did you 


Whizbangs.—In this country it’s hard 
to tell whether it is a shot or just the back- 
fire of an automobile. Over in Italy they 
never know whether it is Mount Vesuvius 
or Mussolini.—Cincinnati Enquirer. 


No Incentive-—EmrpLoyrer—‘‘Sam, [hear 
you and George almost had a fight.” 

Sam—‘‘Yassah, boss, we all would ’a’ 
had a terrible fracas, only they wasn’t 
nobody there to hold us apart.’’—Life. 


To Repel Invaders.—The following sign 
is displayed above the ice-cream counter 
of a prominent drug store: 

“Take a brick home; it’s fine when 
company comes.”’— Union Pacific Maga- 
zine. 


Deceived the Eye.—A woman and her 
little daughter stopt to look at some live 
chickens that were running about in a drug 
store window on Huntington Avenue. 
The mother remarked: ‘‘Those chickies 
were hatched in an incubator, dear.” 

“Why, mamma,” said the child in sur- 
prize, ‘‘no one could tell them from real 
ones.”’—Boston Transcript. 


An Old-Fashioned Figure.— 
WOMAN IS KILLED WHEN 
BUS HITS HER ON CURVE 


— Headlines in an Arkansas paper. 


Hammers Out.— 
INVITE GOVERNMENT OFFICIALS 
TO PAN AMERICAN CONGRESS 
— United States Daily (Washington). 


A Commendable Habit—‘‘A good hom- 
ing-pigeon will often fetch fifty pounds,” 
says an English paper. Personally, we 
would let it.— Boston Transcript. 


Professor Digitalis, the slack wire artist, is a great help to his wife 


Our Suffering Language.—Tracupr— 
‘Use ‘statue’ in a sentence.” 

AsBIeE—‘Ven I came in last night mine 
pappa says, ‘Statue, Abbie?’ ’— Allegheny 
Alligator. 


A Case for Spanking.—ScHooL-TEACHER 
(absent-mindedly to her young man)— 
“You did not turn up last night. Have 
you a written excuse from your mother?””— 
The Passing Show. 


Getting Peeled.—Wild and disheveled, 
watery of eye, and trembling of limb, he 
burst into the dentist’s consulting room 
and addrest the molar merchant in gasping 
tones: 

“Do you give gas here?” 

“Yes,” replied the dentist. 

“Does it put a man to sleep?” 

“Of course.” 

“Nothing would wake him?” 

“Nothing. But—” 

“Wait a bit; you could break his jaw or 
black his eye without him feeling it?” 

“My dear sir, of course, I—” 

“Tt lasts about half a minute, doesn’t 
it?” 

Vague 

With a war-whoop of joy and relief the 
excited man threw off his coat and waist- 
coat. 
“Now,” he yelled, as he tugged at his 
shirt, “get yer gas-engine ready. 
you to pull a porous-plaster off my back.’’— 
Credited to ‘‘Exchange”’ by the Christian- 
Evangelist. 


I want. 


The Cynical Compositor.—‘‘Births, 
Deaths, and Mirages.”—Smith’s Weekly ~ 
(Sydney). 4 

ae 

Economy.—Did you hear about the 
Scotchman who fried his bacon in Lux to ~ 
keep it from shrinking?—The Congrega- i 
tionalist. s 


Too Good to Part With.—Lapy—‘‘We ~ 
saw the advertisement about this house 3 
being for sale and we’ve come to see it.” ; 

OwnER—“‘Yes, madam, but after reading 3 
the ad writer’s description of it we have — 

decided not to sell.’— — 
You and Me. ; 
, 


Couldn’t Dress the 
Part.—‘‘I hear Ella has ~ 
given up her business 
career.” 

“Yes, poor thing, she 
never looked well in a 
smock.” — Life. 


Ante-Natal Achieve- 
ment.—Mr. Bannard’s ~ 
range of acts are summed 
up in the following tabu- 
lated list: 1884, born in 
Brooklyn; 1876, grad- 
uated from Yale with 
scholarship and under- 
graduate social honors. — 
— Boston Transcript. 


Daring the Joyrider. 
—A junk shop near a 
railroad crossing in Den- 
ver carries a sign with 
this hint to motorists: 
“Go ahead; take a 
chance. We’ll buy the car.”—Denver 
Public Service Bulletin. 


—Judge. 


That Honeyed Smile.—Customni, 
“Have I the pleasant expression you re- — 
quire?” 
PuHorocrRaPpHER—‘‘Perfectly, sir.’’ 
Customer—‘“‘Then shoot quick; it hurts 
my face.””—Boston Transcript. 


Sentry Duty.— The owner of a big | 
plant, addressing a new employee: 

“Did my foreman tell you what you will 
have to do?” 

“Yes, sir, he told me to wake him up 
when I see you coming.”—Forbes Magazine. 


Deuces Wild? 
$25,000,000 POKER 
PLANT FOR NEW ZEALAND 
Government Grants Permit for Largest 
Project in Southern Hemisphere 4 
— Headlines in the New York Herald 
Tribune. 


“Now is theTime to Subscribe.”—As for 
magazines, sailors should take to The Atlan- 
tic, clock-makers to The Dial, tired people to 
Outing, and Bolshevists to The Red Book. 
Librarians should appreciate The Bookman, — 
young wives Good Housekeeping, pugili 
Punch, and workers in ebony Blackw: 
Prisoners naturally want Liberty, contro- 
versialists The Forum, patriotie folks Th 
American, devourers of books Tan Litnr- 
Ary Draust, and all of us Everybody’ s.— 
Boston Transcript... .., gibt acs 
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